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Art. I. Tie "prefent State of Mufic in France and Italy; or, the 
Fournal of a Tour through thofe Countries, undertaken to collec 
Materials far a general H:ftory of Mufic. By Charles Burney, 
Muf.D. Bvo. 5s. fewed. Becket. 1771. 


HE public are indebted for the information and entera 
T tainment, which they will undoubtedly receive from the 
perufal of this work, to a defign long fince formed by the in- 

enious Writer, of compofing a general hiftory of mufic. With 
that view he had for many years paft been employed in colleéc- 
ing the neceffary materials. Finding, however, that the pre- 
ceding writers on this fubject had done little more than fervile] 
copy each cther, fo that * he who reads two or three has the 
fubftance of as many hundred,’ and animated with a laudable 
ambition to difcover frefh matter, ¢ unpolluted by profane com- 
pilers and printers,’ and thereby ftamp fome marks of originae 
lity on his fhtended work, he naturally caft his eye towards Italy, 
as to the-fguntain of mufical knowledge, and the fource of every 
thing that. is fublime, beautiful, and refined in that elegant 
art. He accordingly undertook the prefent tour with a defign 
to levy contributions in that fertile region both on the living 
and the dead; and he appears, from the prefent account, in con- 
fequence of his own unremitting ardour and affiduity, feconded 
by the diftinguifhed countenance which he and his fcheme every 
where receiyed, from perfons the moft eminent both in rank 
and learning to have returned home richly fraught with many 
valuable acquifitions,—the /polia opima of the land of harmony. 
The Author prefaces the account of his tour with a juit re- 
mark on the unaccountable filence of the numerous, and cer- 
tainly not incommunicative travellers, who have hitherto vifited 
that country, with regard to the fubjeét of his inquiries. 
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has been Ieft undefcribed ; and yet the Confervaterios or mufi- 
cal fchools in Italy, the operas, and the oratorios have: fcarce” 
becn mentioned by them; and though ¢ every library, he ob- 
ferves, is crowded with hiftories of painting and other arts, as 
well as with the lives of their moft illuftrious profeflors, mufic 
and muficians have been utterly neglected :’ and yet not one 
of the liberal arts is fo much cultivated in’ that country as at 
prefent, nor was mufic ever in fuch high eftimation, or fo well 
underftood, throughout Europe; neither can the Italians now 
boaft fo inconteftable a fuperiority over the reft of the world, 
in any thing fo much as in their mufical productions and per- 
formances. In Italy mufic ftill ves; while the other arts, for. 
which that country is principally vifited, {peak only a dead lan- 
uage. 

‘The Author commences his muftcal inquiriesein France ; 
where he omitted no opportunities of confulting the public li- 
braties and the learned, with regard to the principal object’ of 
his journey, and of vifiting the churches and other public 
places, in order to form a judgment of the prefent fate of mufic 
in that country. In confequence of two former vwifits to that 
kingdom, and a thorough acquaintance with the French com- 
pofitions, he was already well prepared for this enquiry. 

He defcribes mufic, though the French ¢ talk and write fo 
well, and fo much, about it,’ as ftill in its infancy in that 
country, with refpect to the two great.eflentials of melod 
and expreffion; the. laft of which particularly, how fuccefs- 
fully foever fome French compofers of great merit.imitate the 
Italian ftyle in their productions, is, to ufe the Author’s ftrong. 
phrafe, ‘ notoricufly hateful to all the people in Europe, except. 
themfelves. Even the pureft and beft compofitions become gal- 


licifed, that is, contaminated by it, and as Dryden, he obferves,. 
faid of M‘Flecno’s wit— 


‘¢ Sound pafled through them no longer is the fame,. 
As food digefted takes a different name.” 


Some. :dea of the feelings, and of the vitiated and unfettled’ 

taite of a French audience, may be colle&ted from the follow- 

ing f{ummary of the Author’s account of an evening’s perform- 

ance at the Concert /pirituel, a grand concert performed in the. 
reat hall of the Louvre. — 4d wxo omnes. 

The firft piece was.a Motet, or Latin hymn, chiefly made up 
of chorufles, performed with more force than feeling, and com- 
pofed in the ftyle of the old French opera. It met, however, 
with the moft unbounded appiaufe from the audience ; though 
it appeared detefable to the Author. ‘This piece was fucceeded 
by a concerto on the hautbois, by Bezozzi, nephew to the two 
ce chrated performers of that name at Turin, With this per- 
jora.ance the Author was greatly delighted, and, in honour of 
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the French, he acknowledges that it received likewife the ap- 
plaufe of the audience. This honour, however, the Author 
confiderably diminifhes, by fomewhat malicioufly reminding us 
that thefe two equally applauded pieces, or, in other words, 
the Italian and French mufic in general, are as oppofite as 
light and darknefs ; and by obferving that the French do not 
like Italian mufic, but pretend to adopt and admire it through 
mere affectation. In fhort, from the whole of his account, 
they appear to us ridiculoufly vibrating between good and evil, 
with affectation and vanity in the oppofite fcales of the balance ; 
but without a fufficient portion of true tafte or genuine fenfi- 
bility, to give a decifive caft to the {cale. 

After this high finifhed performance, Mademoifelle Delcam- 
bre, we are told, * fcreamed out Lxaudi Deus, with all the 
power of lungs fhe could mufter ; and was as well received as 
if Bezozzi had done nothing.’ A concerto in the Italian ftyle 
next fucceeded, many parts of which Signior Traverfa played 
with great delicacy, good tone, and facility of execution; but 
this was not fo well relifhed as the ravifhing fcreams of Made- 
moifelle Delcambre. He had not indeed the honour of being 
hifled, which M. Pagin, one of Tartini’s beft fcholars, had re- 
ceived in the fame place fome years before, for daring to play 
in that ftyle. It is one ftep at leaft towards reformation, the 
Author obferves, to‘begin to tolerate what ought to be adopted. 
The countenances, however, of the audience, and their man- 
ner of receiving Signior Traverfa’s piece, plainly indicated how 
little they had felt it. Madame Philidor next fung a Motet of 
her hufband’s compofition, who ‘ drinks hard at the Italian foun- 
tain;’ but though this, fays the Author, * was more ike good 
finging and good mufic than any vocal piece that had pre- 
ceded it, yet it was not applauded with that fury, which leaves 
not the leaft doubt of its having been felt.’ ‘The laft piece 
was a Motet in grand chorus, with folo and duet parts be- 
tween. A folo verfe in it was bellowed out by the prfncipal 
counter-tenor, with as much violence as if a knife had been 
all the time held at his throat. ‘* Though this, fays the Au- 
thor, wholly ftunned me, I plainly /aw by the fmiles of in- 
effable fatisfaction which were vifible in the countenances of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the company, and heard, by the 
moft violent applaufe that a ravifhed audience could beftow, 
that it was quite what their hearts felt, and their fouls loved. 
C'eft fuperbe ! was echoed from one to the other through the 
whole houfe. But the laft chorus, he adds, was a _fini/her with 
a vengeance !’ He had frequently thought the chorufes of our 
oratorios rather too loud and violent: but thefe are foft and 
foothing mufic compared with this violent clafhing of contend- 
ing founds, which furpafled, in clamour, all the noifes he had 
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ever heard in his life. This part of the Author’s account re- 
minds us of that given by M. D’Alembert, who humouroufly 
reprefents foreigners, after three hours fufferings at the French 
opera, rufhing out of the houfe, with aching heads sy and their 
hands clap ped to their ears, fully determined never to enter the 
doors again *. 

The “Author very candidly gave the French mufic a fair hear- 
ing before he envered Italy, as he apprehen ded he might become 
too dainty, after long rioting on Italian luxuries, to judge fa- 
vourably of it, on his return from thence. In his way home, 
however, he gave it a fecond hearing, and was, as he expected, 
much more dife rufted with it than before. At Lyons he was 
prefent at an opera, the mufic of which really contained many 
pretty paflages, but * fo ill. fung, with fo falfe an expreffion, 
and with fuch fcreaming, forcing, and triliing,’ as quite made 
him fick. ‘The difeafe, it feems, does not come on all at once, 
on defcending the Alps, but, to ufe a mulical term, Cre/cendo, 
or gradually. In Provence and I anguedoc the tunes of the 
country are rather pretty, and are fung in a natural and fimple 
manner. Thefe airs are lefs wild than the Scots, as lefs an- 
cient ; but the Author is inclined to think that the melodies of 
thefe two countries are older than any now fubfifting that 
were formed on the fyftem of Guido, who flourifhed in the be- 
ginning of the @$k century. “The Author finally qualifies the 
harfh things which he has been obliged to fay of the French 
mufic, by | owning that ¢ the French have as long known the 
mechanical laws of counter-point as any nation in Europe— 
that by means of M. Rameau’s fyttem, they are very good 
judges of harmony ;—that they have long been in pofleffion of 
fimple and agreeable Provencale and Lan ouedocia in melodies, to 
which they continue to adapt the prettic it words, bo focial pur- 
pofes, of any people on the globe ; that they have now the 
merit of imitating very fuccefsfully the mufic of the Italian bur- 
lettas, and of greatly penne, the Italians, and, perhaps every 
other nation, in the poetical compolition of thefe dramas.’ He 
elfewhere adds, that the theatre , ag P aris, is elegant and noble ; 
that the dre!'es and decorations are fine; the machinery i inge- 
nious; and the dancing excellent: but thefe adjuncts, alas ! 
are all objets for the eye; whereas an opera elfewhere is in- 
tended to gratify the ear; which will relifh the delight of in- 
trinfieally sood mufic, without the aid of thefe meretricious or- 
naments. 

The Author entered Italy by the way of Turin, where, as 
well as in ev , other part of his tour, he was indefatigable in 
vifiting the libraries, churches, and theatres, as well as the 
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moft eminent profeffors, from whom he every where met with 
the moft friendly reception, the utmoft afliftance, and even 
zeal, in procuring him iniormation with regard to the different 
objects of his inguiries. As this city was the birth-place of 
David Rizio, he here endeavoured to determine the long dif- 
puted queftion, whether he was the Author of the Scots melo- 
dies generally attributed to him: but the refult of his inquiries 
on this head is properly relerved for his general hittory ; though 
it may be inferred from what has been already faid in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Among the living performers he vitited the 
two Bezozzi’s abovementioned, The great merit of thefe bro- 
thers, and a ftriking fingularity in their characters, induce us 
to tranfcribe our Author’s relation of this vifit, as a fpecimen 
of his ftyle, and his mafterly and feeling manner of characteri- 
zing performers. 

We fhould premife that the eldeft of thef2 brothers is now 
feventy, and the youngeft upwards of fixty. © Their long and 
uninterrupted regard for each other, fays the Author, is as re- 
markable as their performance.—They have fo much of the 
Idem velle SF idem nolle about them, that they have ever lived 
together in the utmoft harmony and affection ; carrying their 
fimilarity of tafte to their very drefs, which is the fame in every 
particular, even to buttons and buckles. ‘They are batchelors, 
and have lived fo long, and in fo friendly a manner together, 
that it is thought here, whenever one of them dies, the other 
will not long furvive bim.—The eldeft plays the hautbois, and 
the youngeft the bafioon, which inftrument continues the feale 
of the hautbois, and is its true bafe. ‘i heir compofitions gcne- 
rally confift of fele&t and detached p2ffages, yet fo elaborately 
finifhed, that, like fele& thoughts or maxinis in literature, each 
is nota fragment, but a whoic. ‘Thefe picces are in a pecu- 
liar manner adapted to difplay the powers of the performers ; 
but it is difficult to defcribe their ftyle of playing. “heir com- 
pofitions, when printed, give but an imperfect idea of it. So 
much expreffion! fuch delicacy ! fuch a perfect acguiefcence and 
agreement together, that many of the paflages feem heart-felt 
fighs breathed through the fame reed. No brilliancy of execution 
is aimed at; all are notes of meaninz, ‘The imitations are 
exact; the melody is pretty equally diftributed between the two 
inftruments ; each forte, piano, crefcendo, diminuends, avd ap- 
poggiatura, is obferved with a minute exactnefs, which could 
be attained only by fuch a long refidence and ftudy together. 
The eldeft has loft his under front teeth, and complained of 
ace; and it is natural to fuppofe that the performance of each 
has been better: however, to me, who heard them now for the 
firft time, it was charming. If there is any defeét in fo exqui- 
fite a performance, it arifes from the equal perfection of the two 
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parts; which diftracts the attention, and renders it impoffible 
to liften to both, when both have diffimilar melodies equally 
pleafing.’ 

The Author next vifited Milan, and defcribes the prefent 
ftate of mufic in the churches, theatres, and academias, or pri- 
vate concerts, in that city, where it is much cultivated, and 
where, in confequence of very powerful recommendations, all 
the treafures of the Ambrofian library were laid open to him. 
Among thefe he mentions a beautiful and well preferved MS. 
Miffal of the ninth century, and confequently written at leaft 
200 years before the time of Guido, and before the lines ufed 
by that monk were invented. A fpecimen of this ancient no- 
tation, which confifts principally of accents of different kinds 
placed over the words, will be given in his general hiftory. 

A defcription of the performance of the nuns, in one of the. 
convents of this city, gives the Author an opportunity of bear- 
ing his teftimony againtt loud accompaniments, which are toa 
much practifed in Italy, as well as againft that ¢ jargon of dif- 
ferent parts, and of laboured contrivance,’ to which certainly 
the natural, fimple, and touching graces of melody, both vocal 
and inftrumental, are too frequently facrificed. ‘Thhefe may in- 
deed give apleafure of a certain kind, but that only to the learned, 
and chofen few who are in the fecret. The performance at 
the convent had neither of thefe defects, and accordingly meets 
with the warmeft applaufe of our Author, whofe judg- 
ment on this head is of the more weight, as it is that of one 
perfectly well acquainted with all that is to be effected by the 
learned intricacies of artificial harmony. With regard to the 
Joudnefs of accompaniments, when joined with the voice parti- 
cularly, the Author obferves, and complains, that ¢ in the opera- 
houfe nothing but the inftraments can be heard, unlefs when, 
the Baritoni or bafe voices fing, who can contend with them ; 
and that nothing but noife can be heard through noife:’ fo 
that a delicate voice is overwhelmed and abfolutely fuffocated 
in the harmonical crowd. In the entertainment of this day, 
one of the nuns fung alone. She had an excellent voice, ¢ full, 
rich, fweet, and flexible, with a true fhake, and exquifite , 
prefion : it was delightful, and left nothing to wifh, but du- 
ration.’ She was accompanied only by an organ and harpfi- 
chord together, played on by another nun. ¢ The accompani- 
ment, fays the Author, of that inftrument alone with the hea- 
venly vuice abovementioned, pleafed me beyond defcription, 
and not fo much by what it did, as by what it did not do.—— 
Upon fuch occafions, he adds, even harmony itfelf is an evil, 
when it becomes a fovereign inftead of a fubject. I know this 
is not {peaking like a Mufician ; ; but I fhall always give up the 
frofigion, when it inclines to pedantry ; and give way to my 
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feelings, when they feem to have reafon on their fide. If a 
voice be coarfe, or otherwife difpleafing, the lefs it is heard the 
better ; and then tumultuous accompaniments and artful con- 
trivances may have their ufe: but a fingle note from fuch 2 
voice as that I heard this morning, penetrates Jecper into the 
foul, than the fame note from the moit perfect inftrument on 
earth can de; which, at beft,-is but an imitation of the human 
voice.’ 
Though the Author fet out with a full determination not to 
have * his purpofe-turned. awry by any other curiofity or in- 
Guiry ;” to hear and fee nothing but mufic, and to devote him- 
{elf entirely to the fervice of Terpfichore; his love of fcience 
betrays him into a few tranfient infidelities, and we occafionally 
find him holding fhort dalliance with Urania and a few others 
of the fifterhood *. Among thefe ftolen interviews we may 
reckon his vifit to Father Beccaria, fo advantageoufly ‘known 
throughout Europe, by his enlarged views, and excellent wri- 
tings on the fubject of electricity. The Author was received 
with the moft engaging cordiality by this good father, on the 
footing of an Amateur, which -he tranflates a Dadbbler, in elec 
tricity ; and after an agreeable vifit, in which they had much 
converfation on electrical matters, left ‘ this great and good 
man,’ imprefled with the higheft refpe&t and affection for him. 
We mention this interview principally on account of fome 
necdetes which exhibit the philofophical fimplicity of charafer, 
and mode of living, of this ingenious ecclefiaftic; who, ‘ through 
choice, lives up fix pair of ftairs, among his obfervatories, ma- 
chines, and mathematical inftruments; and there does every 
thing for himfelf, even to making his bed, and dreffing his 
dinner.’ This good father is fo little acquainted with worldly 
concerns, particularly money matters, that he was guite afto- 
nifhed and pleafed at the ingenuity and novelty of a letter of 
credit, which was accidentally produced before him during this 
vifit, by the Author’s banker; and could hardly comprehend 
how this letter fheuld be argent comptant, ready money, through- 
out all Italy. He prefented to the Author his laft work, of 
which this is the firit notice we have received, and which is in- 
tituled, Experimenta, atque Obfervationes, quibus ELECTRICITAS 
VINDEX Jate conflituitur atque explicatur. 





* Of thefe fhort excurfions from his profeffed purpofe we fhall 
only curforily mention his vifit to Father Bofcovich, who gratified 
him and fome other vifitants with the exhibition of fome optical ex- 
periments ; and to Father de la ‘Torre, who prefented him with fome 
of his microfcopic globules. We can -fcarce clafs with thefe his at- 
tention to ftatuary and painting, which he found of ufe to his future 
work ;.as from thefe he acquired his ideas and drawings of the in- 
Sruments of the ancients, as well as of the early moderns, 
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At Bologna we find the Author vifiting the celebrated female 
academician and eleétrician, the Dottereffi, Madame Laura 
Bafli, to whom the Abbé Nollet addrefles two of his letters on 
electricity. From his relation of this vifit we learn that, im- 
mediately after Dr. Franklyn’s difcovery of the identity of the 
ele€trical matter and lightning, agg Baffi had caufed con- 
ductors to be ere&led at the Inftitute; but that the people of 
Bologna, through an apprehenfion. that the rods might rather 
invite than prevent the ftroke, had obliged him to take them 
down: and though Benedict XIV. one of the moft enlight- 
ened and enlarged of the Popes, a native, and in a particular 
manner the patron, as well as fovereign of Bologna, wrote a 
letter to recommend their being replaced ; yet with all thefe 
titles to veneration, or, at leait acquiefcence, his Holinefs’s 
letter failed of reconciling the Bolognefe to the ufe of eleCtrical 
conductors, which accordingly have never fince been reinftated. 

While we are on the fubject of the Author’s excurfions, and 
before we clofe our extracts for the prefent, we fhall mention 
his vifit at Ferney, and tranfcribe a part of the converfation 
which pafled between him and M. Voltaire; as it may feem to 
require our notice, as Reviewers, in particular. In tke courfe 
of this conference M. Voltaire enquired, * What poets we had 
now ?’ and was anfwered, * we had Mafon and Gray.’ * They 
write but little, faid he, and you feem to have no one who 
lords it over the reft, like Dryden, Pope, and Swift.’ * I told 
him, adds the Author, that it was, perhaps, one of the incon- 
veniencies of periodical journals, however well executed, that 
they often filenced modeft men of genius, while impudent 
blockheads were impenetrabie, and unable to feel the critic’s 
fcourge: that Mr. Gray and Mr. Mafon had both been illibe- 
rally treated by mechanical critics, even in nev.s-papers ; and 
added, that modefty and love of quiet feemed in thele gentle- 
men to have got the better even of their love of fame.’ 

‘Though we generally treat, with that filent pity or contempt 
which they juftly deferve, the ill-grounded compiaints of in- 
terefted aud difappointed Authors ; “the cardour and good fenfe 
of the prefent Writer, who befide is not a party in “the quei- 
tion, induce us to fay a word or two, in general, on the fub- 
ject of the preceding paragraph ; efpecially as, to a hafly reader 
of the foregoing quotation, we may feem to be involved in the 
fame cenfure with the illiberal news-paper critics there com- 
plained of ; orat leaft be confidered as acceflories in the guilt 
of fometimes depriving the public of valuable compofitions, by 
filencing writers of merit, through the freedom of our remarks. 
With regard to this charge, fo far as it may be thought to af- 
fect us, we can only exprefs our forrow that our occafional 
Sritures fhould ever operate in a manner {9 contrary to our 
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intentions. But we fhould ill difcharge the talk we have un- 
dertaken, of giving juft charaéters of the numerous works 
which daily iffue from the prefs, were we to confine ourfelves 
within the limits mentioned by Horace, and, like the Authors 
of the Fefcennine verfes, be 


Ad BENE DICENDUM deleftandumque redafli. 


We may very properly appeal, on this occafion, to the au- 
thority of our great forefather Bayle, one of the primitive Re- 
viewers, who was charged with the contrary fault, of being 
too complaifant to Authors, and who feems to have made ita rule 
to cenfure none. Even this courtly predeceflor of ours thus 
fpeaks of the liberty which ought to fubfift in the Conmenwealth 
(very properly fo called) of letters. ** Cette republique, fays he, 
eft un etat extremement libre. On n’y recenncit que (empire de la 
verité &F de la raifon; & fous leurs aufpices on fait la guerre inno- 
cemment @ QUI QUE CE SOIT ft. How conftantly, in the 
courfe of our critical warfare, we have fought under thele re- 
fpeétable banners, muft be left to the decifion of the public. 
We pretend not to impeccability, nor would infinuate that, 
in the review of many thoufand volumes, we have, in ag 
inftance, conduéted ourfelves irreproachably. We pofibly 
have our fplenetic fits—[the very nature of our occupation, or 
rather of the major part of the fubjects on which it is exercifed, 
tending to caft a gloom over us] and on fome occafions are per- 
haps fomewhat too delicate and faftidious : we acknowledge the 
ebublitions of a little fubacid humour now and then; and are 
‘Ss font@times betrayed by a fudden flow of {pirits, into a vein of 
waggery or levity, which may be thcught unfeemly, when ap- 
plied to charaCters of diftinguifhed eminence * : not to mention 
errors of judgment, inaccuracies, &c. which we have in com- 
mon with all writers. For any fuch inftances of fallability or 
frailty, we take the opportunity, once for all, of here entering 
our rightful claim to a little of that indulgence for ourfelves, 
which, with all our imputed feverity, we daily, though filently 
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+ ** This republic is a ftate of the utmoft freedom ; the members 
of which acknowledge no other fovereigns than Truth and Reafon ; 
and under their banners innocently wage war on their fellow-citizens, 
sf what rank foever.” 

* We {hall appeal once more to an authority, equally refpeSable 
with the foregoing, on this fubje&t. ‘* The faults (fays a dittin- 
guifhed moralift, as well as critic) of a writer of acknowledged ex- 
cellence are more dang«rous, becaufe the influence of his example is 
more extenfive ; and the intereft of learning requires that they fhould 
be difcovered and ffigmatized, before they have the fan¢tion of anti- 
quity conferred upon them, and become precedents of indifputabie 
authority.” Rambler, N° 93. 
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and unoftentatioufly, exercife towards others ; fometimes through 
a, perhaps, pardonable unwillingnefs ‘* to interrupt the dream 
of harmlefs ftupidity,” though at the expence of ftri& juftice to 
the public. After ail, we can only repeat our concern that the 
dunces fhould be fo frequently callous to our reproofs, and men 
of genius fometimes fo tremblingly alive to our criticifms. 

In compentfation however of the inconvenience abovemen- 
tioned, we would juft hint, on the other hand, that through 
our means modeft merit is often drawn forth from the crowd, 
encouraged, and held up to more general and extenfive notice ; 
and that though our cenfures do not operate to the utter exe 
tiaCtion of literary delinquencies, they are undoubtedly in a 
great meafure conducive to the diminution of them. For 
though the critical fheft fails to pierce the hardened {cribbler, 
cafed in tenfold brafs, and drops, a telus imbelle fine itu, at 
his feet ;—yet its very whizzing, nay the’ apprehenfion of it, 
often ftrikes the leis callous /fenforiun of the wary printer, 
and operates with a moft falutary, preventive efficacy on the 
mafler of the types. “he number of literary criminals, never 
thelefs, is undoubtedly confiderable : but fo is that of the 
monthly culprits at the Old- Bailey. Accordingly, both the civil 
and critical Se/fions-papers are crouded every month with frefh 
delinquents, and even with old and fturdy offenders, * flagrant 
from the lafh,’ repeatedly, though unavailingly, applied: but 
it does not from thence follow that the wholefome feverities 
and terrors of the law, and of the critic’s fcourge, are admi- 
niftered without effedci. 

[To be concluded in our next.] B...y. 


Arv. II. The Roman Hiflory, from the Building of Rome to the 
Ruin of the Commonwealth. Illuftrated with Maps and other 
Plates. Vol. 1V*. By N.Hooke, Efg. 4to. 18s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1771. - 


EFORE fix centuries had elapfed from the building of 

Rome, many caufes united to corrupt the manners of 
the Romans, The wars, which the ambition of that people 
had led them to carry on in diftant countries, had given a 
check to their republican ardour. The value, which was placed 
in being a citizen of Rome, wore away. ‘The luxury and re- 
{pect for riches, which the conqueft of Afia introduced amon 
them, laid them open to the intrigues of ambitious leaders. The 
love of their country and of liberty, which, in early times, 
had rendered them invincible, had no longer any influence 
on their conduct. ‘The pernicious policy of Sylla had taught 
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she foldiers to receive and expect lands; and he had invented 
profcriptions, which debafed ‘entinely the genius of his nation. 
Rome was prepared for flavery and a mafter; when Pompey 
and Czfar, the two moft diftinguifhed of her citizens, conceived 
the criminal ambition of overturning the liberties of their coun- 
try. “The contentions of thefe chiefs, with the fucceeding re- 
volutions and events, till the fettlement of the empire on Au- 
guftus, are the fubject of the prefent publication ; and form 
a portion of hiftory, the moft important and interefting, which 
the annals of any nation can prefent to us. Having formerly 
treated of the conquefts and the greatnefs of the Romans, our 
Hiftorian now fets himfelf to trace the progrefs of their govern- 
ment from liberty to defpotifm. 

In order to execute this tafk with the greater precifion, he 
has enquired, with a minute attention, into the rife and pro 
erefs of the contcft between Pompey and Czfar. The Sone 
had returned twice to Rome in a condition to enflave his coun- 
try; but, being ambitious to owe his power to the gift of the 
people, he had, on thefe occafions, difbanded his troops. Af- 
ter the Mithridatic war, he feems to have been confident, that 
the growing diforders of the {tate would make it neceflary for 
all parties to give him the fole management of affairs; and it 
excited his utmoft furprize, when he found that his meafures 
met with oppofition. His great enemy was Craflus ; and while 
his influence was employed againft him, the fenate could caft 
the balance into the falutary fcale. But Cre ar, perceiving that 
if they fhould unite their interefts, they would be irrefiltible, 
he attempted to reconcile them. Craffus was his particulac 
friend, and he had ingratiated him{elf with Pompey, wha 
thought that he might be ufeful to him from his influence with 
the people. The firft triumvirate accordingly was formed ; and 
Pompey did not perceive that he was governed by the policy of 
acompetitor. It was the ambition of Craflus to be fent to the 
Parthian war, and he obtained it; Czefar continued in the go- 
vernment of Gaul; and Pompey, though invefted with the 
command of an army, and the management of Spain, remained 
in Italy, and directed the public tranfadtions. “his combina- 
tion, however, did not laft long. It was broken by the death 
of Craflus. The pride of Pompey could not then bear a rival, 
and Czefar could admit of no fuperior. The death of Julia had 
alfo given a blow to their union ; and Pompey, being carefied 
by: the fenate, who trufted him with the wade power of the 
ftate, and beginning to entertain a jealoufy of the military re- 
nown of Crefar, thought of changing his politics. © The em- 
pire, to ufe the words of our Author, was thrown as a kind 
of prize between two, and it was natural that they fhould di- 
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vide, and head, refpeQtively, the two permanent and didinét 
parties in the republic, the Ariflocracy and the People. 

Pompey having joined himfelf to the ariftocracy, a refolution 
was formed to revoke Czfar’s command, and to appoint him a 
fucceflor. But when this meafure was propofed by Marcellus, 
the tribune Curio, whom Cefar had bought over to his party, 
demanded that Pompey fhould be ordered, at the fame time, to 
renounce his province of Spain, and to give up the command 
of his legions; and declared, that the one as well as the other 
ought to be reduced to the condition of private citizens. The 
fenate, however, rejected his propofal, and the tribune, in re- 
turn, interpofed his negative. “he debates on this occafion, 
and the different fteps taken by the parties, are well explained 
by our Hiftorian; who blames, and porhapa juftly, the pride 
and infinecrity of Pompey, and commends the moderation of 
Ceelar, who fhewed a willin senels to come to an accommoda-s 
tion. It is evident, at leaft, that Cafar muft have fallen a vic- 
tim to his enemies, if he had renounced his command while 
Pompcy retained his province and his legions. 

Having fhewn the grounds of the conteft between Pompey 
and Cefar, our Author procceds to that famous decree of the 
Roman fenate, by which Czfar was ordered to difband his ar- 
my before a certain day; and by which, in cafe of difobedience, 
he was declared an enemy to the ftate. He then relates the 
tranfactions of the civil war, till the flight of Pompey into 
Greece ; and points out the policy and arts which were em- 
ployed by the rival ftatefmen to bring over to their interefts the 
more diftingu‘fhed citizens, and thofe of confular rank. On 
this occafion he has taken an opportunity to inquire particularly 
into the principles and political conduct of Cicero, whofe ex- 
tenfive influence made them extremely folicitous to have the 
fanction of his name and authority, But the reflections, which 
he has thrown out on this fubject, reft not, in our opinion, on 
the mot folid foundation ; and we fhould think, that he has 
cenfured this great man with an afperity and keennacfs which 
are by no mens to be juftified. Becaufe Cicero hefitated, for 
fome time, before he could determine whether he ought to juin 
himielf to Pompey or to Caefar, or whether he fhould preferve 
a neutrality, docs he deferve to be termed weak, irrefolute, and 
undecifive ? “Ihe importance of the a he was to take required, 
furely, the moitt ferious deliberation. Nor do we imagine that 
he oouht to be condemned for the iliaioes rity that appears in 
his familiar letters, and in thofe which he addrefled to At- 
ticus. Are we to blame him for writing in one ftrain to Cx- 
and in another to Atticus ? Are we to judge of the beha- 
viour of a pautician by the ftandard of a fevere morality ? If our 
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Hiftorian had attended to the characters and the weaknefles of 
the perfons he correfponded with, and to the views with which 
his letters were written, he would have found the key to the 
contradictory fentiments they exhibit, and might have learned 
that the principles and conduct of this illuftrious Roman were 
uniform and confiftent. In this cafe he would have acknow- 
Jedged, that the arts and finefle he employed, while they marked 
his ability and good fenfe, did not derogate from his integrity, 

It may be obferved in general, that almoft ail hiftorians have 
failed in the judgments they have given of thofe great men who 
have acted in difficult fituations. Unaccuftomed to perform 
any part in active fcenes, they aie unacquainted with the feel- 
ings of thofe who are bulied in them; and while they form their 
opinions of ftatefmen and princes, by the criterion of a fancied 
perfection, they are frequently led to apply their cenfure, where 
they fhould have beftowed their approbation and panegyric. Ie 
is for this reafon, that men of mere f{peculation and ftudy are 
extremely unfit for hiftorical compofitions; and when we con- 
fider this circumftance, we cannot but think that the republic 
of letters never fuftained fuch a lofs as in that of thofe mema- 
rials which many of the greateft of the Romans left behind 
them concerning thcir own actions, and their owntimes. In 
the memoirs of Sylla and Auguftus, and in thofe of Mzcenas 
and Agrippa, hiftory would have appeared in its utmoft dignity, 
and in its moft inftructive form. But while we cenfure Mr. 
Hooke as deficient in political fagacity, and afcribe the fame 
fault to the generality of hiftorians, our candour requires us, 
in particular, to make an exception with regard to the pene- 
trating biographer of the Emperor Charles V. whofe genius, it 
muft be allowed, has furmounted the difadvantages of his fitua- 
tion, and who, in the retirement of a college, has been able to 
difcufs the tranfaétions of men, with the experience and dif- 
cernment of an accomplifhed ftatefman. 

Having related the events which followed the precipitate re- 
treat of Pompey from Italy, with the reduction of Sardinia by 
Valerius, and that of Sicily by Curio, our Author proceeds to 
the operations of Cxfar in his Spanifh expedition. ‘This cele- 
brated commander had here to act againft an army greatly fu- 
perior to his own, and conducted by two able leaders. Thefe, 
however, he reduced, without hazarding a battle, to the ne- 
ceffity of difbanding their forces. He difcovered, on this oc- 
cafion, great conduct and addrefs ; and the incidents of this en- 
terprize have been therefore defcribed by Mr. Hooke, at con- 
fiderable length, and with particular care. 

He then turns his attention to the fiege of Marfeilles, the de- 
feat of Czfar’s lieutenants in Iilyricum, and Curio’s unfortu- 
Baie expedition into Africa; and having exhibited an ample 
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narration of thefe particulars, he proceeds to defcribe the fa- 
mous campaign between Cefar and Pompey before Dyrrachium 
and in Theflaly. ‘The political and military fkill which thefe 
illuftrious competitors difplayed at this time, he has examined 
with great candour and impartiality. He does not, with a mul- 
titude of Authors, derogate from the capacity of Pompey to add 
to that of Cxfar: abilities he allows to both, and the invefti- 

ation of truth he has confidered as a more important object 
than the finifhing of a favourite character. It is, however, but 
an indifferent compliment which thefe Authors would pay to 
their hero, at the expence of his rival. For, where there is no 
equality in the parties, there can be no ftruggle or ee goerenm 
it is a poor triumph which the man of diftinguifhed talents 
obtains over an inferior, or one of ordinary capacity. 

The account given by our Hiftorian of Pompey’s efcape from 
the battle of Pharfalia, which terminated this famous campaign, 
and of his death in Egypt, is pathetic and interefting ; and we 
mutt obferve, to his honour, that after having offered a few re- 
fieCtions on the fortunes and capacity of this illuftrious man, 
he has examined and confuted, ina great meafure, the character 
which Dr. Middleton has given of him. This examination 
cannot be difagreeable to our Readers, and may give them an 
idea of his attention and acutenefs. * 

‘ As this hittory, fays he, includes a fort of critical examination 
of the life of Cicero, by Dr. Middleton, we will not fcruple to pre- 
fent the Reader with the character, which this Writer has given of 
Pompey the Great, together with fome fhort obfervations upon it. 

‘* Pompey had early acquired the furname of Great, by that fort 
of merit, which, from the conftitution of the Republic, neceffarily 
made him great; a fame and fuccefs in war fuperior to what Rome 
had ever known in the moft celebrated of her generals.” [The fur- 
name of Great, according to Plutarch, was a complirnent of Sylla, 
after the good fervices Pompey had done him in Italy, Sicily, and 
Africa. ‘Though young Pompey had been bred to war in the camp 
of his father, a man of great military capacity, and had fhewn his 
talents in the fupport of Sylla’s party, he had not yet properly aec- 
guired or merited that furname by a fuccefs in war, /uperior to what 
Rome had ever known. Lavy, or his abbreviator, fays, that this fur- 
name was given him after his victories in Afia.] ‘* He had triumphed 
at three feveral times over the three different parts of the known world, 
Europe, Afia, Africa; and, by his victories, had almoft doubled 
the extent, as well as the revenues of the Roman dominion ; for, as 
he declared to the people, on his return from the Mithridatic war, 
he bad found the lefler Afa the boundary, but left it the middie of 
their empire.” [If Pompey made this declaration, he was guilty of 
an unpardonable gafconade, for he added to the Roman empire only 
Pontus, Bithynia, and Syria: but, if he did not double the revenues 
of the Commonwealth, he greatly multiplied his own; for he re- 
ceived every month from Aniobarzanes, King of Cappadocia, alone, 
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above 63931. which was almoft all that poor King could raife. See 
Ad. Att. vis 1.] ‘* He was fix years older than Cxfar; and, while 
Czfar, immerfed in pleafures, oppreffed with debts, and fufpected 
by all honeft men, was hardly able to fhew his head, Pompey was 
flourifhing in the height of power and glory, and by the confent of 
all parties placed at the head of the Republic.” [This is not a fair 
reprefentation of the fortunes of thefe two men: Pompey was railed 
to all his power and wealth againf? the will of the Senate; who was 
ever envious and jealous of him: and Cefar not only dared to fhew 
his head, but was ever fo much the darling of the city, that he car- 
ried every thing he ftood for,. by aimoit the unanimous votes of the 
people, notwithftanding the oppofition of the fame Senate.| ‘‘ This 
was the poft his ambition feemed to aim at, to be the firft man in 
Rome ; the leader, not the tyrant of his country: for he more than 
once had it in his power to have made himfelf the matter of it with- 
out any rifk, if his virtue, or his phlegm, at leaft, had not reftrained 
him.” [This is a groundlefs affertion. ~Pompey, after the Sertorian 
war, kept his army in Italy ; and fo did Craffus to check him; till 
they both difbanded their troops by agreement: neither of them 
dared then to act the tyrant. After the Mithridatic war, the oppo- 
fition Czfar and Metellus, who openly courted Pompey, met with, 
plainly fhewed how jealous the city was of Pompey’s power: and. 
that fame jealoufy prevailed after his arrival, notwithftanding all the 
favour and credit his victories had procured him. He could not de- 
pend upon his army in an enterprize again{t his country, when he 
had no motive of revenge ta ftimulate them with, nor indeed any 
other that he could avow with common-decency. Czfar and Craflus 
were willing to affociate with him againft the ariffocracy, but not to 
Become his fervants*.] ‘‘ But he lived in a perpetual expectation 
of receiving, from the gift of the people, what he did not care to 
feize by force; and, by fomenting the diforders of the city, hoped 
to drive them to the neceflity of creating him Dictator. It is an ob- 
fervation of all the hiftorians, that, while Cefar made no difference 
of power, whether it was conferred or ufurped; whether over thofe who 
lowed, or thofe who feared him; Pompey feemed to value none but 
what was offered; nor to have any deftre to govern, but with the good- 
will of the governed.”’ [Velleius ii. 29, fays indeed of Pompey, Po- 
tentie que honoris caufa ad eum deferretur, non ut ab ea occuparetur, 





* We muft here obferve, that we are by no means difpofed to 
agree with our Author, in the ftrictures which he has made on the 
opinion of Dr. Middleton, which fuppofes, that Pompey had it more 
than once in his power to have enilaved his country. After the 
Sertorian war, his reputation was fo great, and the foldiery were fo 
much at his devotion, that Craffus muit have been extremely un- 
equal to the tafk of contending with him; and, after the Mithri- 
datic war, there was no force in the empire that could be oppofed 
to his veteran legions. It is to be remarked, however, that there 
is much darknefs and obfcurity in hiftory, with regard to his life 
and tranfactions. It is a pity that we have loft the memoirs of his 
fecretary, Theophanes of Mitylene, who, it is faid, was a man of 
fingular difcernment and ability. 
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cupidijjimus: but do not fee any difference between Pompey and 
Cwfar in this refpeét. As long as power was offered to Pompey, he 
did not undertake to feize it by an armed force ; neither did Cefar ; 
but no fooner did Pompey forefee that Cxfar would become his equal, 


than he armed, illegaily, the whole empire, to preferve his own fu-_ 


periority : and this is allowed by the fame hiftorian : Czvis in toga, 
nife uti wereretur, ne quem haberet parem, modeftifimus. A powers 
maintained all along by the moft open and fcandalous bribery, can- 
not be deemed a power offered by the good-will of the governed : 
and a man who employs fuch means, in defiance of the laws, cannot, 
with any propriety, be called a man of integrity.] ‘* What leifure 
Re found froin his wars he employed in the ftudy of polite letters, 
and eipecially of eloquence, ia which he would have acquired great 
fame, if bis genius had not drawn him to the more daxxling glory of 
arms. Yet he pleaded feveral caufes with applaufe, in the defence 
of his friends and clients; and fome of them in conjunction with 
Cicero. His language was@copious and elevated; his fentiments 
jutt ; his voice {weet ; his a€tion noble and full of dignity. But his 
talents were better formed for arms than the gown; for though in 
both he obferved the fame difcipline; a perpetual modefty, tempe- 
rance, and gravity of outward behaviour; yet, in the licence of 
camps, the example was more rare and ftriking. His perfon was ex- 
tremely graceful, and imprinting refpect ; yet with an air of referve 
and haughtinefs, which became the general better than the citizen. 
His parts were plauiible rather than great; fpecious rather than pe- 
netrating ; and his views of politics but narrow; for his chief in- 
itrument of governing was @7//imulation; yet he had not always the 
art to conceal his real fentiments. As he was a better foldier than 
a ftatefman, fo what he gained in the camp he utually loft in the 
city; and, though adored when abroad, was often affronted and 
mortified at home ; till the imprudent oppofition of the Senate drove 
him to that alliance with Craflus and Cefar, which proved fatal both 
to himfeif and to the Republic. He took in thefe two not as the 
partners, but the minifters rather of his power.” ['They had more 
intereft in the city than he, and he could not compafs his ends with- 
out their afliftance : they were therefore neceffary allies, not miniflers 
of his power.} ‘* That, by giving them fome fhare with him, he 
might make his own authority uncontroulable: he had no reafon to 
apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals; fince neither of 
them had any credit or character of that kind, which alone could 
raife them above the laws ; a fuperior fame and experience in war, 
with the militia of the empire at their devotion: all this was purely his 
own; till, by cherifhing Cefar, and throwing into his hands the 
only things which he wanted, arms and military command, he made 
him at lait too {trong for himfelf, and never began to fear him till it 
was too late.” {That Pompey helped Cefar, during his triumvirate, 
will be eafily granted ; but that he owed all to Pompey is not true : 
and Pompey was at leait as much indebted to Cefar, as Cefar to him. 
Would Pompey have condefcended to marry the daughter of the man 
whom he fufpeéted to have debauched his wife Mucia, the mother of 
Cnzus and Sextus Pompey, and whom, for this reafon, during the 
civil war, he ufed to call gifthus, if;his alliance had not been 
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wetnied abfolutely neceffary to fupport his credit: and indeed he 
could never have fupported himfelf in that long reign of his during 
the Gallic war without Cefar’s intereft. This is evident from the 
whole hiftory cf the times.] ‘* Cicero warmly diffuaded both his 
union and his breach with Cefar ;” [So Cicero fays in his fecond 
Philippic; but his letters fhew that he greatly approved of the 
breach between Cefar and Pompey, till the profpect was darkened, 
and the civil war was ready to break out with great advantage on 
Cefar’s fide. If Cicero did not approve of their union at firit, he 
cemented it afterwards, and was very fubfervient to the confederate 
chiefs. See his apologetic letter, cited vol. iii. p. scg.! ‘* And, 
after the rupture, as warmly flill, the thought of giving him battle : 
if any of thefe counfels had been followed, Pompey had preferved 
his lite and honour, and the Republic its liberty.” [Pace opus ef: 
ex vidloria cum multa mala, tum certe tyrannus exifiet. Ad Att. vii. 5. 
Depugna, inyuis, potius, quam fervias: Ut quid? Si vidius eris, pro- 
feribare ? Si viceris, tamen Jfervias ? Ad Att. vit.7. Hee Cneus noj- 
ter cum antea nunquam, tum in hac tauf/a minime cogitavit ; Leata et 
honefia civitas ut effet. Dominatio quafita ab utreque 6f.—Ginus iilud 
Sullani regnui jampridem appetitur, [a Pomzpeto| multus, gui uni funt, 
cupientitus, Ad, Att. vile 11. It appears then that Cicero was not of 
Dr. Middleton’s opinion. He thought alfo that Pompey’s victory 
would have been a very cruel one: Tania erat in itlis crudelitas, ut 
non nominatim, fed generatim profcriptio efit informata ; ut jam omnium 
judicio conftitutum effet, cmnium veftrun bona pradam eff illius viGoria ; 
veftrum plane dice: nunquam enim de te ipfo, nift cruceliffim’, cogitatum 
eft, Ad Att. xi. 6.) “ But he was urged to his fare by a natural 
fuperftition, and attention to thofe vain auguries with which he was 
flattered by all the Harufpices: he had feen the fame temper in Ma- 
rius and Sylla, and obferved the happy elects of it: but they affumed 
it only out of policy, he out of principle. ‘hey ufed to animate 
their foldiers, when they had found a probable opportunity of fight- 
ing; but he, againit all prudence and probability, was encouraged 
by it to fight to his own ruin.” [1 fhoald think that Pompey was 
not altogether fo credulous as Dr. Middleton makes him. Cicero, 
in his Letters, and Cefar, in his Commentaries, aihen other reafons 
for Pompey’s confidence: and thefe reafons iniluenced not only Pom- 
pey, but Labienus and all the generals in his army, whom we can- 
not fuppofe to have been all addicted, in a great degree, to fuper- 
ftition.’ | 

Cefar, after the death of Pompey, engaged in the Alexan- 
drian war; and we muft, doubtlefs, ayree with our Author in 
opinion, that he exhibited great military {kill in the conduct of 
ir, But we muft confefs, that we cannot conceive that he 
Jay under any neceffity of undertaking it. Ic ferved to retard 
his advancement to empire; and though feveral hiltorians have 
jaftifed his behaviour in this particular, we muft think that he 
acted without his ufual penetration. When, on his arrival at 
Alexandria, he was prefented with the head and the ring of his 
sival, he ought immediately to have thought of oppofing the 
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Pompeian chiefs, who had fled to Africa. But he was detained, 
it is faid, by the Etefian winds. The Etefian winds, however, 
did not furely engage him to interfere in the quarrels of Pto- 
Jemy and Cleopatra, and make him bring upon himfelf a very 
hazardous war, at a time when he was totally unprepared for 
it. His impolitic delay, in fo critical a feafon of his affairs, 
muft be alcribed to fome more powerful caufe. We fhould 
imagine, that the charms cf Cleopatra were the irrefiflible at- 
traction which cetained him. In this inftance his paffion for 
gallantry got the better of his ambition. 

in recording the events of the African war, our Hiftorian 
takes an Opportunity, after having mentioned the furrendry of 
Unica, to examine particularly into the character of Cato; and 
he has favoured his Readers with fcveral f{lri€tures upon it, 
jn whico there isa great deal of truth. But we muft obferve, 
that in delineating thc characicrs of antiquity we ought not 
to judge of them by the manners or morality of our own times. 
Ditierent ages, and difierent nations, bave ways of thinkin 


peculiar to them; and it is, accordingly, by different ftandards. 


of purity or perfection, that they beftow their cenfure or ap- 
probation. When Cato deftroyed himfelf, he acted in confor- 
mity to the maxims of his philofophy, and to the condué 
which he hed unifurmly maintained. If he had furvived the 
liberties of his country, he would have expofed himfelf to the 
greateft difgrace, in the opinion of a Roman ; becaufe he would 
have broken in upon that decorum of life, fo Cicero calls it, 
which confifted in fupporting a certain equality of behaviour. 
Nor can we agree with our Author in. cenfuring his Cyprian. 
expedition; which, indeed, if judged of by the notions of the 
prefent times, muft have been extremely unjuft. The ancient 
hiitorians talk of this expedition as highly worthy of. his vir- 
tues; and the ancient moralifts have even extolled it as one of. 
the moft glorious atchievements of his life. Let us judge of. a 
Roman by his own laws, and not apply to him laws by which 
he knew not how to act. 

When Cefar had put an end to the African war, he re- 
turned to Kome; and the honours, which were then decreed 
to him by the Senate, his triumphs, and his civil adminiftra- 
ticn and clemency, are detcribed by our Hiftorian with his. 
ufual minutenefs and accuracy. He then treats of the war in 
Spain againft Pompey’s fons ; and having enumerated the con- 
icquences of their defeat, he paffes to the confideration of the 
works which C.ccro compofed during his retreat at this time. 
On this laft head he leads us to admire the univerfality of Ci- 
cero’s talents; and we could have withed that he had found it 


eonfikent with his views to have examined his character as a. 
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man of genius and fcience, with as much attention as he has 


confidered his conduc as a politician. 

Afver Cafar had arrived at empire, he employed his thoughts 
in forming many great defigns, which, if his untimely death 
had not prevented their execution, would have contributed 
highly to the glory and advantage of the Roman empire. 
© Being born, fays our Author, for great atchievements, and 
paffionately fond of glory, his continual fuccefs was no induce- 
ment to him to enjoy the fruits of his labours, but became a 
{pur to animate him to greater enterprizes. He grew infen- 
fible to prefent glory, that he might feek frefh honour; and, 
becoming in a manner his own rival, he was ambitious, by 
new enterprizes and exploits, to efface the {plendor of his fore 
mer ones.’ Having given an account of the defign he had con- 
ceived of avenging the defeat of Craflus, by making war upon 
the Parthians, and of the other projects in which he intended 
to engage, Mr. Hooke exhibits a relation of the confpiracy en- 
tered into againft him by Brutus and Caffius, in confequence 
of which he was murdered in the Senate-houfe ; and his de- 
fcription of the death and character of this diftinzuifhed Roman, 
while it will entertain our Readers, may enable them to form 
a conclufion concerning his merit as an Hiftorian. 

‘ As the intrigues, fays ne, of the confpirators could not be con- 
ducted fo fecretly as not to give fome caule of fulpicion, Cefar, if 
we believe Platarch, received information of their nightly meetings s 
and one day, when he was cautioned to be upon his guard againft 
Antony and Dolabeiia, he aniwered, ft is not ibofe piamp, jolly, curled 
tllows that I am afraid of; it is of the pale, meagre enes: under 
which defcription he gianced at Caflius and Brutus. Brutus, in par- 
ticular, adds the fame hiftorian, appeared formidable to him, on ac- 
count of his courage, feverity, and natural impetuofiry: but, when 
he reflected on his probity and honour, his apprehenfions difap- 
peared ; and, when he was advifed not to truft him too far, Whar, 
faid he, clapping his hand to his break, do you think that Bruius will 
nit flay tiil this debilitated carcaje has finifbed its career ! Cetar had 
refolved to traft to fortune, and was often heard to fay, that he had 
rather die once by treachery than live always in fear of it; that he 
had lived long enough, and that, by his death, the empire would 
ke a greater lofer than himfelf. ‘The very night before his afiaflina- 
tion, being at fupper in Lepidus’s houfe, he maintained, that the 
mott eligible death was that which was leaft expected. 

‘ In the morning of the fatal day, we are told, that Cfar, find- 
ing himfelf indifpofed, was inclined to put oi! the affembly; to 
which he is faid by Suetonius and Plutarch to have been likewife 
moved by many prodicies that had lately happened, and a dreain 
that his wife Calpurnia had that very night, in which the faw him 
ftabbed in her boom: bat D. Brutus, by rallying thofe fears as un- 
manly and unworthy of him, and alledging that his abfence would 
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be interpreted as an affront to the affembly, drew him out again 
his will t mect his deftined fate. 


‘ M. Brutus and Caflius appeared according to cuftom in the Fo- | 


rum, fitting in their prxtorian tribunals to hear and determine 
caufes; where, though they had daggers under their gowns, they 
fat with the fame calmnefs, as if they had nothing upon their minds ; 
ull the news of Ceefar’s coming out to the Senate called them away 
to the performance of their part in the tragical act. Plutarch, who 
never fails to give us every circumftance that can make his relation 
more interefling, whether it be founded in good authority or not, 
tells us, that, when Crfar came out of his houfe, a flave endea- 
voured to get near and fpeak to him; but, not having been able to 
pierce the crowd that atiended him, he went into the houfe and de- 
fired Calpurnia to fecure him till Cefar’s return, becaufe he had 
fomething to communicate to him of the greateft importance. In 
the way to the Senate-houfe, Artemidorus, a Greek philofopher, put 
into his hands a paper containing a circumftantial account, of the 
whole plot, and faid to him: Read this, and lofe no time, for it con- 
cerns you much, This man, who affiited feveral of Brutus’s friends in 
the profecution of their fludies, had made feveral difcoveries ; but 
Cexfar, furrounded as he was by his courtiers, could not read the 
contents, and entered the Senate-hou/e with the paper in his hand. 
Many circumftances gave the confpirators great alarms, and put 
their fortitude to the teft. An acquaintance of Cafca came up to 
him and faid, You thought to Le very fecret, but Brutus has acquainted 
me of the whole affair Juft as Cafca was going to make a reply, 
which would have difcovered all, the other added; What then, 
my Friend, are you ona Judden grown rich enough to fland for the ediles 
Jfoip ! Cafca fhuddered at the danger he had efcaped. M. Brutus 
himfelf had a moft violent fhock: word was brought him that his 
dearly beloved Porcia was at the point of death: for, as the moment 
of her hufband’s hazardous enterprize drew near, fhe was feized with 
a deadly panic. Brutus, however, fhewed himfelf a true defcendant 
of that hero who facrificed his own children to the liberty of his 
country, and the fame fpirit over-ruled now in him every other af- 
feGtion. In fine, Caxfar arrives; and, as he came out of his litter, 
Popilius Lenas, a fenator, made up to him and talked with him 
with much earneftnefs, and the Difiator feemed to give much atten- 
tion to what he delivered. ‘This Popilius, a little time before, had 
been with Brutus and Caflius, and faid to them, J wifh your defign 
may fucceed, and I advije you not io defer it; for there are feveral pri« 
wate acccunts of it, ‘lhe cow{pirators did not doubt, therefore, but 
that they were difcovered and betrayed. An univerfal confternation 
reigned among our intrepid affaflins; they looked at each other, and 
agreed by figns not to wait till they were feized, but to flab them- 
felves in order to avoid the ignominy of a public execution: and al- 
ready Caflius and fome others had laid their hands to their pontards ; 
when Brutus, obferving that the geiture and attitude of Popilius was 
rather that of a fupplicant than an accufer, perceived his error, andy 
by the ferenity of his countenance, made the others underftand that 
they had nothing to fear. As length Popilius kiikd the Dictator’s 
hand and withdrew. 

* Cefar 
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¢ Czfar went forward, and a number of the confpirators furrounded 


and conducted him to the Curvle chair: whilft two of them, Deci- 


mus and Trebonius, ftopped Antony at the door of the Senate-houfe. 
As foon as he had taken his place, Tillius Cimber, who was to be- 

in the attack upon his perfon, advanced nearer than the reft, as if 
he had fome favour to requeft of him ; and, laying hold of his gown, 
drew it over his fhoulders, which was the fign agreed upon. This, 
faid Cafar, is plain violexce: and he had fcarcely pronounced thete 
words, when he was wounded a little below the throat by one of the 
Cafca’s. He feized the affaflin’s arm and ran it through with his 
Jyle for writing ; and, endeavouring to ruth forward, was flopped by 
another wound, which was afterWards judged to be the only mortal 
one he received. Finding himfelf furrounded on all fides with drawn 
daggers, he wrapped up his head in his toga, and {pread it alfo over 
his legs, that nc might fall the more decently ; and fo received three 
and twenty wounds, fetching a groan only on receiving the firit, 
without uttering fo much as one word. 

‘ Thus fell Czfar, in the 56th year of his age: a man, who, con- 
fidered as a ftatefman and a captain, may juitly challenge the firft 
place in the regifters of mankind. He was formed to excel in peace 
as well as in war; was provident in council, fearlefs in a¢tion, and 
executed what he had once refolved on with an amazing celerity. 
With the greateit noblencfs of birth, of perfon, and of countenance, 
he joined every great quality that can exalt human nature, and give 
a man the afcendant in fociety. He was open, fincere, great, and 


lous to promote their interefts ; genercus and liberal, even to pro 
fufion, to his dependents ; and was diftinguithed for the mof fingu- 
Jar humanity and clemency in the midft of the greateft provocations 
and examples of cruelty aud revenge. He was magnificent, polite, 
and, in refpeét to natural endowments, learning and eloquence, 
{carce inferior to any man. He was a mott munificent patron of wit 
and learning, wherefoever he found them; and, from his love for 
thofe talents, could eafily pardon fuch as had employ ed them againft 
him. In all the military qualifications he had no fuperior ; and no 

eneral ever acquired, to fuch a degree, the efteem and affection of 
his foldiers, In riding, in throwing the javelin, and in every ex- 
ercife, he poffeffed a fingular dexterity ; and he was able to endure 
fatigue beyond all credibility. He ufed to march commonly at the 
head of his troops, bare-headed, both in foul and fair weather ; and 
to {wim over the rivers which obftructed his way. Jn his expeditions 
he was daring, but cautious ; and never marched an army without 
uiing every poflible precaution againft furprifes. He was never dif- 
couraged from any enterprize, nor retarded in the profecution of it, 
by ill omens: he engaged in battle, not only after previous delibe- 

ration, but often on a fudden, when opportunities offered, after a 
march, or in ftormy weather, eva nobody could imagine he would 


move: and, on all occafions, he behaved with the greateft intrepi- 
dity and refolution ; infomuch, that the ferenity of his countenance 
was, Often, in the moft imminent dangers, the chief fupport of the 
courage of his troops. Ju aud impartial to his officers and foldiers, 
he treated them with an equal feverity and indulgence; when the 
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enemy was near, exacting the ftricteft difcipline; but, on other oc- 
calions, excuiiuy, them from all duty, and leaving them to revel at 
pleaiure. iis icldiers, he uied to boaft, did not fight the worfe for 
being perfumed. Tu his fpeeches to them, he called them always 
Comrades; and he ornamented their arms with gold and filver, that 
they might make the finer appearance, and be the more tenacious, 
of them in battle. He ioved them to that degree, that, when he 
heard of the difafier of his troops under Titurius Sabinus, he neither 
cut his hair nor fhaved his beard, till he had revenged it upon the, 
eneniy 5 by v. hich means he infpired them with a mutual affection 
for his perfen and an invinetble bravery. They never mutinied du- 
ring the whole courfe of the Gailic war; and, when they were 
guilty of it during the cui] war, we have feen how quickly he 
brovght them back to their duty, by his authority. In his civil cas 
pacity he was direcied by great and extenfive views: the atts of his 
confulfhip, which the Ariftocracy fo vigoroufly oppofed, were all wife 
and tending to the public good: and, when he was mafter of the 
empire in quality of Perpetual Dictator, he difcovered in all his un- 
dertakings the moft generai benevolence.’ 

In a fucceeding number of our Review, we fhal! attend our 
Author from the death of Cefar to the fettlement cf the em- 
pire on Auguftus ; and the ftriftures we fhi!! offer on this pe- 


riod of his hittory, we fhall accompany with fore general re-_ 


marks concerning his ability, and the degree of approbation to 


which we think he is entitled. St. 
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Art. lil. The Firft Bock of the Lufiad, publifbed as a Specimen of 


a Tranflaticn of that celebrated “pic Poem. ‘By William Julius 
Mickle, Author of the Concubine, &c. &8vo. 1s. Oxe 
ford printed, and fuld by Cadell, &c. in London. 


IN the revival of letters a miftaken idea prevailed in the 
poetical department, with refpect to theological machi- 
nery. “ihe Chrittan was fubftituted for the Pagan theology, 
and the Trinity fupplied the piace of Jupiter, Apollo, and 
Mercury. “Ihe Venetian opera, one of the earlieft {pecies of 
revived poetry, was conftructed on this principle; and in our 
own nation the orfi dramatic pieces were founded on the Chrif- 
ian fyitem. Sue ~ Je Continent, as well as, afterwards, in 
this ifland, it was oon difcovered that Beings, which were the 
objects of mens ferious fears, were by no means the proper ob- 
jecis of their amufement. “The Pagan fyftem was adopted for 
poetical operations, whether of the epic or dramatic kind ; but, 
what rendered the matter, ir poffible, worfe than before, it was 
only adopted in part.’ A prepofterous medley of the Heathen 
mytbhoiogy and the Chriftian divinity enfued; and Bacchus and 
Venus co-operated with Jefus Chrift and the Holy Ghoft. 
Such is the powerful objection which refts againit the Lu- 
fiad ; an objection which neither the force of g:nius, nor the 
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wealth of fancy it exhibits can ever render unconfequential ; 


‘and we own that, under this predicament, whatever abilities 


the Tranflator might poflefs, we fhould not with to fce it in the 
Englifh language. To be ignorant of the beauties of the Lu- 
fiad is of much lefs confequence to us as a people, than to fee 


our religious fyftem difcredited by a fabulous ufe of its founder. 


M. Uuyerron de Caftera, who tranflated the Lufiad into 
French profe, very prudently omitted the Chriftian part of the 
machinery, and thereby avoided the offenfive impropriety of 
this mixt theology. We are forry to find that the ingenious 
Tranflator of this fpecimen does no: proceed on the fame prin- 
ciple, which would have rendered his work both lefs laborious 
and le{s exceptionable. 

The merit of the Lufiad is altogether ig ra It 
has received the fuffrage of the grcateit names. Taflo has men- 
tioned it in the moft honourable terms; and V oltaire, though 
he has freely cen{ured its bngeehechions, has not difallowed its 
due praife. It exhibits many marks of true genius, and ftrong 
fancy, lively paintings, and happy powers of deicripiion. 

The following extract from Vo'taire’s Effuy on the Epic 
poetry of the European nations, written by huafe!d in Enolth, 
while he was printing his Henriade in London, will give our 
Readers a farther idea of the Lufiad and its Author. 

© While Triffino was clearing away the rubbiih in Italy, 
which barbarity and ignorance had heaped up for ten centuries, 
in the way of the arts and fciences, Camoens in Portugal {teere d 
a new courfe, and acquired a reputation, which lafts (till among 
his countrymen, who pay as much refpect to his memory as the 
Englifh to Milton. 

© He was a {trong inftance of the irrefiftible impulfe of na- 
ture, which determines a true genius to follow the bent of his 
talents in fpite of all the obftacles which could check his courte, 

‘ His infancy loft amidft the idlenefs and ignorance of the 
court of Lifbon ; his youth fpent in romantic loves, or in war 
againft the Moors ; his long voyages at fea in his riper years ; 
his misfortunes at court, the revolutions of his country, none 
of all thefe could fupprefs his genius. 

‘ Emanuel, the fecond king of Portugal, having a mind to 
find a new way to the Eaft Indies by the ocean, fent Vafeo De 
Gama with a fleet, in the year 1497, to that undertaking, 
which, being new, was deemed ralh and impracticable, and 
which of courfe gained him a great reputation when it fuc- 
ceeded,’ 

Camoens, who was born in 1517, and who afterwards pur- 
fued the track that Gama had opened, and made a voyage to 
the Eaft Indies, * wroie his poem,’ called the Lufiad, on the 
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fubject of Gama’s expedition, ¢ part on the Atlantic fea, and 
part on the Indian fhore. I ought not to omit that in a fhip- 
wreck, on the coaft of Malabar *, he fwam afhore, holding 

up his poem in one hand, which otherwile had been perhaps 
loft for ever. 

‘ Such a new fubject, managed by an uncommon genius, 
could not but produce a fort of Epic poctry unheard of before. 
‘There no bloody wars are fought, no heroes wounded in a thou- 
fand different ways ; no woman enticed away and the world over- 
turned by her caufe; no empire + founded; in fhort, nothing 
of what was deemed before the only fubject of poetry. 

‘ The poet conducts the Portuguefe fleet to the mouth of the 
Ganges round the coafts of Africa. He takes notice of many 
nations who live upon the African fhore. He interweaves, art- 
fully, the hiftory of Portugal. The fimplicity of his fubject is 
railed by fome fiGtions of ' different kinds, which I think not im- 
proper to acquaint the Reader with. ‘ 

‘ When the fleet is failing in fight of the Cape of Good 
Hope, called then the Cape of Storms, a formidable fhape ap- 
pears to them, walking in the depth of the fea; his head 
reaches to the clouds; the ftorms, the winds, the thunder, and 
the lightening hang about him ; his arms are extended over the 
waves. "Tis the guardian of that foreign ocean, unplowed 


-before by any fhip. He complains of being obliged to fubmit 


to fate, and to the audacious undertaking of the Portuguefe 5 
and foretells them all the misfortunes they muit undergo in the 
Indies. I beijeve that fuch a fidtion would be thought noble 
and proper in all ages, and in all nations. 

There is another which perhaps would have pleated the 
Italians as well as the Portuguefe, but no other nation dcftdes. 
It is an enchanted ifland, called the Ifland of Blifs, which the 
fleet finds in her way home, juft rifing from the fea for their 
comfort and reward, Camoens defcribes that place, as Taflo 
did, fome years after, his iland of Armida. ‘There a fuperna- 
tural power brinzs in all the beauties, and prefents all the plea- 
furcs which Nature can afford, and which the heart may with 
for; a gode Jefs enamoured with Vafco de Gania, carries him to 
the top of an high mountain, from whence fhe fhéews him all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and foretels the fate of Portugal. 

< Afier Camoens hath given a loofe to his fancy in the lafci- 
vious deicription of the pleafures which Gama and his crew en- 


- 





_* This, favs our Tranflator, is, a miltake. It was at the mouth 
of the river Mehon in China. 


+ This too, as Mr. M. alfo obferves, is an inadvertency ; ; for the 


founding of the Portuguefe empire in the Eaft, is the principal fubjeét 
of the pom. 
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joyed in the ifland, he takes care to inform the Reader, that he 

ought to underitand by this fition, nothing but the fatisfaction 
which the virtuous man feels, and the glory which accrues to 
him by the practice of virtue. But the beit excufe for fuch an 
invention is the charming ftyle in which it is delivered, (if we 
believe the Portuguefe) for the Beauty of the clocution makes 
wh amends for the faults of the poets, as the calouring 

f Rubens makes fome defects in his figures pafs unregarded.’ 

a sng is Voliaire’s account of this celebrated poem, wish the 
addition of fome objections of the fame nature with thofe we 
have made at the beginning of this article; but his ftriQures 
on the Ifland of Blifs are, in our opinion, both invidious and 
un ult.—As to the inftances of bad Englith, which we have di- 
ftinguifhed by the /talic character, the Reader who bears in mind 
that Voltaire wrote this Effay in a language foreign to him, will 
“— them very parcanabie, 

As Mr. Mickle propofes to publifh a tranflation of this poem 
by fubfcription, an extract from the fpecimen he has here given 
us will beft fhew our Readers how far he is eniitled to their 
favour. 

‘ Whilft thus in heav’n’s bright palace Fate was weigh'd, 
Right onward full the brave armada flray’d: 
Right on they fteer by Ethiopia’s flrand 
And paitoral Madagafcar’ s verdant land, 
Before the balmy gales of cheerful fpring, 
With heav’n their “friend, they fpread the canvas wing 
The fl;y cerulean, and the Sreasneng air, 
The lafting promife of a calm declare. 
Behind them now the Cape of Prafo bends, 
Another ocean to their view extends, 
Where black-top’t iflands, to their longing eyes, 
Lav’d by the gentle waves }, in profpect rife. 
Bat Gama (captain of the vent’rous band, 
Of bold emprize, and born for high command, 
Wohofe martial fires, with prudence clofe allied, 
Secur’d the {miles of fortune on his fide) 
Bears off thofe fhores which wate and wild appear’d, 
And eafiward ftill for mane climates iteer’d : : 
When gathering round and blackening o’er the tide, 
A fleet of fix all canoes the pilot fpied ; 
Hoifting their fails of palm-tree leaves, inwove 
With curious art, a {warming crowd they move: 








+ ‘ Lav’d by the gentle waves The original fays, the fea 
fhewed them new iflands, which it encircled and laved. Thus Tens 
dered by Fanthaw, 

Neptune aifeles’d new ifies which he did play 


Adext, and with bis billows danc’t the hay. 
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Long were their boats *, and fharp to bound along 

‘I hrough the dafh’d waters, broad their oars and {lrong = 
The bending rowers on their features bore 

The fr arthy marks of Phaston’s + fall of yore ; 

Wuen flaming lightnings fcorch’d the b banks of Po, 
And nations blacxen’d in the dread o’erthrow. 

Their garb, dijcover’d as approaching nigh, 

Was cotton ftrip’d with many a gaudy dye: : 

T'was one whole piece beneath one arm conf€n’d, 
The refi hang loote and flutter’d on the wind, 

All, but one breaft, above the loins was bare, 

And {welling turbans bound their jetty hair : 

Their arms were bearded darts and faulchions broad, 
And warlike mufic founded as they row’d. 

With joy the failors faw the boats draw near, 

With joy beheld the human face appear : 

What nations thefe, their wondering thoughts explore, 
What rites they follow, and what God adare! 





— 


* © Long were their boats, and foarp to lound along ——-Fanfhaw’s 
tranflation of this paflage may ferve as a {pecimen ot his ufual man- 
ner 3 

For flrait out of that ifle which feem’d moft neer 
Unto the continent, Behold a number 
Of litle boats in company appeer, 
Which (clapping all wings on) the long fea funder ! 
Lhe men are wrapt with joy, and, with the meer 
Excefs of it, can only Icok and wonder. 
What nation’s this (within themfelves they fay) 
What rites, what laws, what king do they obey ? 


Their coming thus: in boats with fins, nor flat, 

But uwptt’ o’er-fet (as being pincht and long) 

And then they’d {wim like rats. The fayles, of mat 

Made « f palm leaves, wove curioufly and flrong, 

The men s complexion, the fel‘-fame with that 

Hi yave the earto’s burnt parts (from heaven flung) 
Who was more brave than wife; That this is true 
The Po doth snow and Lampeiufa rue. 


+ ¢ ——— of Phaeton’s fall -—-The hiftorical foundation of the 
fable of Phaeton is this. Phaeton was a young enterprifing prince 
of Libya. Crofling the Mediterranean in gvelt of adventures he 
Jandea at Epirus, from whence he went to Italy to fee his intimate 
friend Cygnus. Phaeton was fkilled in aitrol gy, from whence he 

rrogated to himfeif the title of the fon of Apollo. One day in the 


heat of fummer as he was riding along the banks of the Po, his horfes 


took fright at a clap of thunder, and plunged into the river, where, 

together with their mafier, they perifhed. Cygnus, who was a poet, 

celebrated the death of his friend in verfe, from whence the fable. 
Vid. Plutar. in vit, Pyrr, 
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And now with hands and kerchiefs wav’d in air 
‘The barb’rous race their friendly mind declare. 
Glad were the crew, and ween’d that happy day 
Should end their dangers and their toils repay. 
The lofty mafts the nimble youths afcend, 

The ropes they haule, and o’er the yard-arms bend ; 
Already pointing to the ifland’s fhore, 

A fafe meon’d bay, with flacken’d fails they bore: 
With cheerful fhouts they fur] the gather’d fail 
That lefs and lefs faps quivering on the gale ; 
‘The prows their fpeed ftopt, o’er the furges nod, 
The falling anchors dafh the foaming flood ; 
When fudden as they ftopt, the {warthy race 
With {miles of friendly welcome on each face, 
Alert and bounding, by the cordage climb: 
Illuftrious Gama, with an air fublime, 

Soften’d by mild humanity, receives, 

And to their chief the hand of friendfhip gives, 

Bids fpread the board, and, inftant as he faid, 
Along the deck the feltive board is {pread : 

The iparkling wine in chryital goblets glows, . 
And round the guefts with cheerful welcome flows 5 
While thus the wine its f{prightly glee infpires, 
From whence the fleet, the {warthy chief enquires, 
What feas they paft, what vantage would attain, 
And what the fhore their purpofe hop’d to gain? 
From fartheft weit, the / ortizgals reply, 

‘To reach the golden eaitern thores we try. 
Through that unbounded fea where billows roll 
From the cold northern to the fouthern pole ; 

And by the wide extent, the dreary vaft 

Of Afric’s bays, already have we patt ; 

And many a fky have feen, and many a fhore, 
Where but fea moniters cut the waves before. 

To {pread the glories of our monarch’s reign, 

For India's fhore we brave the tracklefs main, 
Our glorious toil, and at his nod would brave 
‘The difmal gulphs of Acheron’s black wave. 

And now, in turn, your race, your country fhew, 
And what, for truth, of India’s fite you know. 


‘ Rude are the natives here, the Moor reply‘d, 
Dark are their minds, and brute-defire their guide: 
But we of alien blood and ftrangers here, 

Nor hold their cuftoms nor their laws revere. 
From Abram’s * race our holy prophet fprurg, 

An angel taught, and heav'n infpir’d his tongue ; 
His facred rites and mandates we obey, 

And diftant empires own his holy fway. 





* < From Abram’s race cur holy prophet [prumg 
was defcended from Ifmael, the fon of Abrabam by Hagar, 
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From iffe to ifle our trading veflels roam, 
Mozambic’s harbour our commodious home. 

As then your fails for India’s fhores expand, 

For fultry Ganges or Hydafpes’ ftrand, 

Here fhall you find a pilot fkill’d to guide 
Through all the dangers of the per’ lous tide, 
"Though wide-fpread thelves, and cruel rocks unfeen, 
Lurk in the way, and whirlpools rage between. 
Accept, mean while, what fruits thefe iflands hold, 
And to the regent let your wih Le told, 

Then may your caterers at will provide, 

And all your various wants be here fupplied.’ 


Mr. Mickle has, before this, given proofs of his poctical 
talents in Pollio, an clegy; and in the Concubine, a poem. 
We are of opinion, however, that in the fpecimen now pub- 
hifhed there are many lines that want the ftrengthening, and 
fome that require the polifhing hand, ... 
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Art. 1V. Obfervations concerning the Diftinétion of Ranks in So- 
ciety. By John Millar, Efg; Profeflor of Laws in the Uni- 
verfity of Glafgow. 4to. gs. Murray. 1771. 

HE ftudy of human nature has been cultivated, with 
TT peculiar attention, by the greateft men in all ages; but 
the means employed by them to promote it, have not always 
becn the fame. It was not till of Jate, in particular, that they 
endeavoured to inveftigate the principles of human nature, by 
examining the fentiments of mankind in the different ages of 
fociety. As this philofophy took its rife in our own ifiand *, 
we have reafon to hope that it will here alfo receive its per- 
fection. 

By the hiftory of fociety, taken in the moft extenfive fenfe of 
the phrafe, we mean not the annals of particular nations un- 
der the different periods of their government ; much lefs an 
account of the manners and cuftoms which prevail among dif- 
ferent nations whofe circumi{tances are nearly the fame; but a 
view of mankind in general, placed in all that variety of pofi- 
tions which occafions a diverfity in their manners and way of 
thinking. 

Were it poffible that fuch an hiftory fhould ever be com- 
pleted, we might hope ‘to obtain a more extenfive knowledge 
of human nature than had formerly been aimed at: and this 
knowledge would not be more agreeable to our curiofity, than 
advantageous to our intereft. After Icarning by hiftory and 
obfervation the effect of different circumftances on the manners 
and fentiments of men, we might infer, from thefe circum- 
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- * See Hobbes, Mandeville, Temple, Bolingbroke, Hume, fc. 
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tances, how,' on all occafions, they would think and a&, and 
thence learn to conduct ourfelves with propricty in every pof- 
fible fituation. 

This however, though a gsand and fertile, is but a diftant 
profpect. The almoft infinite variety of objects about which 
mankind are employed, the circumftances, no lefs various, 
which influence their reafonings and feelings, and the ftriking 
diffimilitudes which prevail even among thofe focieties where 
the refemblance is the neareft, thele are powerful obitacles, 
which will long refift ail our force and activity. If there are 
not two Tartar hordes, two American tribes, or two favage 
communities on the coaft of Africa, among whom a very con- 
fiderable difference does not take place, both in manners and 
conduét, what reafon have we to expect a greater degree ot 
analogy between the more improved focietics of men, “where 
the circumftances which occafion variety, and {till more the 
combination of thefe circumitances, are vaftiy more numerous 
and powerful ? 

This confideration has led fome learned men too haftily to 
determine that it is impotlible to lay down fixed principles with 
regard to human conduct, or to arrive at any degree of {cience 
on a fubject fo intricate, te uncertain, and where the partica- 
Jars are too difimilar to admit of generalization. But many 
fuccefsful attempts by which cuftoms feemingly the moft.ca- 
pricious, and manners feemingly the moft unnatural +, have 
been completely accounted for, and even traced up to the mott 
powerful and beft known principles in human nature, are {uf- 
ficient to prove the fallacy of fuch an opinion, and to encourage 
us to proceed forward in the fame field of inveftigation. ic 
is of no importance that in many cafes there fhould appear ex- 
ceptions to the general principles eftablifhed : thefe exceptions 
arife from particularities which have not been attended to; and 
as the properties of the fquare or the circle are not the le{s 
true for not agreeing to the phyfical fquares or circles in the 
material univerfe, fo neither can the truth of ablftract political 
principles be affeCied by their difagreement with political com= 
binations which were notin the fuppofition. But thefe principles, 
when firmly eftablifhed, afford the beft affiltance for enabling 
us to find our way through all the mazes of human aétion, and 
to give a certain degree of regularity to what was before not 
only without form, but feemed incapable of receiving it. 

The Author of the performance before us has pointed out the 
more common and obvious diftinétions in the ftate of civil fo- 
ciety, and fhewn the influence of thefe diftin¢tions on the man- 
ners, laws, and government of a people. He begins with the 
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rudeft and moft barbarous circumftances in which mankind can 
exift ; and traces them through their various fucceffive improve. 
ments. In bis pre face, after making fome remarks on the uti- 
lity of fuch inquiries, and on the manner on which they ought 
to be conducted, be gives an analyfis, or more properly the 
contents, of his work. Of the five chapters which follow, 
the firft treats of the rank and condition of women in different 
ages; the fecond, of the juriididiion and authority of a father 
over his children; the third, of the authority of a chief over 
the membe's of a tribe or village; the fourth, of the rife of a 
fovereign over an extenfive fociety, and of the advancement of a 
people in civilization and refinement ; the laft, of the condi- 
tion of fervants in different parts of the world. 

The chapter on the rank of women in different ages, is 
chiefly founded on two principles which are univerfally admitted. 
The firft, that the rank of women in fociety depends on the 
different degrees of ftrength or weaknefs of the paffion between 
the fexes. ‘Ihe fecond principle is exprefled by Shakefpeare, 
when he fays, ** The impediments in fancy’s way are caufes 
of mere fancy.” 

Taking thefe principles for granted, the Author obferves, 
that in a rude and barbarous age the patlions between the fexes 
can hardly arife to any confiderable height. A favage, who is 
continually employed in acquiring the bare neceflaries of life, 
who fubfitts precarioufly from day to day, and waofe defires are 
neither cherifned by afluence, nor inflamed by indulgence, will 
feldom beftow much artention on their oratification. In a fo- 
ciety too, where moft fources of diftinétion and confequently 
al! rules of decorum are unknown, and where individuals live 
together in the coarfeft familiarity, and give way to their natu- 
ral propentities without hefitation, there can be no difficulty in 
gratifying the paflion between the fexes. Hence, under thefe 
circumitances, the force of this paffion is in a great meafure 
weakened, and the women pofletied of no other means of acquir- 
ing confideration, lofe all the refpect which arifes from the re 
fined fentiments of the men in the more improved ages of fo- 
ciety. The hufband exercifes over them that authority which 
the {trong aflume over the weak: an authority exorbitant and 
boundlefs, and which frequently is exerted in the moft dreadful 
manner. The Author illuftrates this obfervation from the hif- 
tory of rude nations; and fufficiently proves that, among thefe 
‘nations, the wife is regarded as nothinz more than the flave of 
her hufband. There is an exception, “indeed, to this general 
conclufion, in thofe countries where marriage is not properly 
eftablifhed, and where the mother, having more connection 
with the children than the father who is unknown, avai’s her- 
felf of this circumfance to acquire ditinction and importance. 
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But the firft confiderable alteration produced on the manners 
of a rude fociety, arifes from the invention of taming and 
pafturing cattle. ‘Iche profeilion of a fhepherd is not fo preca- 
rious as that of a huntfman, nor expoied to fo many difficulties 
and dancers. Having acquired the necetlaries of life, he be- 
gins to feck after its comforts and enjoyments. The paflion 
between the fexes excites his attention, and the indolent tran- 
quillity accompanying the paftoral way of life, naturally difpofes 
him to indulge in it. The introduction of property in cattle, 
too, diftinguifhing individuals from one another, and elevating 
the richeit members of the fociety above the reft, prevents thar 
freedom of intercourfe which took place in a ruder age, when 
ftrength, courage, and other perfonal accomplifhments, were 
the only fources of diftin@tion. If we add to this, the rivalfhip. 
which naturally takes place among neighbouring great fami- 
lies, with the animofities and quarrels which frequently arife 
between theim, we fhall perceive a fufficient caufe for the origin 
of thofe difficu'ties and dangers which are the foul of the patf- 
fion between the fexes, and without which it can never arrive 
at any confiderable height. In the age of fhepherds, accordingly, 
we find a certain refinement and delicacy in this paffion, and 
a proportional degree of refpect paid to the female character. 

The introduction of agriculture is the next improvement in 
fociety, after that of pafturage. -It is eafy to perceive that 
agriculture, by eftablifhing the idea of land-property, muft en- 
creafe the natural caufes of diftinciion, and confequently of ri- 
valfhip among mankind, and occafion a ftill higher degree of 
attention to be paid to the women. The Author illuftrates 
this, by defcribing the manners of the Gothic nations who over- 
ran the Roman empire. He proves that the romantic gallantry 
by which they were diftinguifhed, was chicfly owing to that 
diftant referve which naturally prevailed among haughty and 
independent families, and prevented the free intercourfe between 
the fexes. The next change is produced by the progrefs of arts, 
manufactures, and government. ‘This progrefs, while on the 
one hand it removes the obftacles to the tree intercourfe be- 
tween the fexes, and thereby difcredits all extravagance in 
love, tends, on the other, to augment the refpe& paid to the 
women, by affording them an occafion of diflinguifhing them- 
jelves, by their attention to the domeitic virtues, which are 
now fought after and efteemed. ‘The wife is neither confidered 
as the flave nor as the idol of her hufband, but as his friend 
and companion, who foothes and alleviates his misfortunes, 
who doubles all his joys, and who is capable of taking a part 
in the care and labour to whu-h he is fubjected. ‘The ¢ircum- 
flunces of this age therefore. naturely bettowing that rank on, 
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the women, which feems of right to become them, it is hére 
that we are to expect the moft perfeét models of the female cha- 
rater. ‘This is illuftrated by the ftate of tociety, and manners 
of the women, in ancient Greece, and in fome other coun- 
tries. | 

A farther progrefs in arts, introducing opulence and luxury, 
the women begin to be efteemed on account of the talents and 
accomplifhments which prevail in an elegant age, and whici 
form the delight of a refined fociety. They are no longer con- 
fined to their houles and their families ; they are introduced 
into all companies of pleafure, and act a principal part on the 
grand theatie of the world. Thus do the extremes of barba- 
rity and refinement approach to one another, and the women 
now enjoy, from the efteem of the men, that fame degree of 
liberty which they before poflefled on account of their indif- 
ference. 

Our Author, as we before mentioned, has divided what fol- 
lows into four chapters. The three firlt however may, with- 
out impropriety, be run into one another, and confidered under 
one view. ‘They treat of the origin of authority among man- 
kind, which always depends on the fame principles, whoever 
be the perfons that acquire it. “Thefe principles, which have 
«ften been taken notice of *, may be reduced to the four fol- 
lowing, ftrength, courage, wifdom, and opulence, together 
with the force of cuftom and habit, which on all occafions 
have fo much influence on human affairs. 

According to thefe principles we may naturally fuppofe that, 
in a rude age, the authority of a father over his children will 
be unbounded. He not only enjoys, during their early years, 
the moft abfolute fuperiority in point of ftrength, a {uperiority 
which the force of cuftom will confirm and maintain, but in 
an age where the art of writing is uoknown, and all kinds of 
knowledge are acquired only by euperience, perfons of ad- 
vanced years mult be regarded with the utmoft veneration. 
Their words are liffer.ed to as fo many oracies; their counfels 
aie always conceived to be thofe of wifdom; and their com- 
mands are executed with the moft punctual and implicit obe- 
dience. At a period too when arts and proteffions are un- 
known, children have no opportunity of leaving the houfes of 
their fathers: they remain in his family, and are fupporcted 
from the common ftock, of which he is the fole manager and 
difpofer. Hence ail the principles which raiie the authority of 
one man above anoiler are united in citablifhing the power of 
a father over his children ; and hence among all barbarous na- 
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tions children are reduced into a ftate of dependence and fervi- 
tude, It is eafy to perceive that when the circumftances of fo- 
ciety are changed, when knowledge is improved, when arts and 
profeffions are eftablifhed, that the father muft gradually be de 
prived of this exorbitant authority. 

The Author illuftrates this fubje& by the hiftory of the Ro- 
man law, with regard to the power of fathers over their chil- 
dren. He explains the different branches of this power, which 
was the fame with that exercifed by mafters over their flaves; 
and he defcribes at large the circumftances which led to the 
abolition of it. 

The fame circumftances which ferve to raife a father above 
the feveral members of his family, elevate a chief, or leader, above 
a tribe or certain number of families. In the rudeft age of fo- 
ciety, when hunting and war are the fole occupations of men, 
it becomes neceflary for each tribe to choofe fome perfon of fu- 
perior talents to direct their common expeditions. When the 
members of each family lived feparately by themfelves, they were 
under the direction of their common parent; and now that dif- 
ferent families have, for their mutual advantage, incorporated 
themfelves together, they naturally eftablifh the fame form of 
government in the tribe which prevailed before in the family. 
Strength, agility, warlike fkill, and addrefs, are the ta- 
Jents which are required in their leader, When property in 
cattle, and ftill more, when landed property is introduced, the 
greateft fhare in both neceflarily devolving on the chieftain, 
his influence will be prodigioufly extended. He is regarded 
not only as their leader in war, but as their judge and legiflator 
in time of peace, and from a natural propenfity to believe that 
thofe are particularly favoured by the gods, for whom we our- 
felves have a great refpect, he becomes the fupreme con- 
ductor of their religious ceremonies. In this way is a country 
divided among a number of diftinét tribes, over whom their 
refpective chieftains exercife an authority fimilar to that of a fa- 
ther in his own family. 

In the fame manner that thefe leaders are eftablifhed by the 
union of different families, a fovereign rifes above the whole 
nation by the incorporation of the tribes which compofe it. 
Thefe tribes, living in a continual ftate of war and animofity, 
muft weaken and diftrefs each other. ‘The leaders of fuch of 
them as have fuffered the moft from thefe diflentions, or ori- 
ginally were the leaft numerous, and the weakeft, will fubmit to 
their more powerful neighbours, in order to acquire their af- 
fiftance and protection. As we cannot fuppofe a perfect equa- 
lity to prevail among the latter, thofe who are already the moft 
diftinguifhed, muft naturally receive the greateft number of fub- 
miffions. ‘This will (ill more enhance their fuperiority, and, 
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by degrees, inftead of a vaft number cf fmall focieties governed 
by inconfiderable chieftains, we fhall have a fmaller t:umber of 
great ones under the fubfcction of more powerful leaders. 
This fituation may continue while the nation is in no danger 
from abroad, or has no defign to engage itfelf in foreign expe- 
ditions. But as foon as thefe are undertaken, it becomes ne- 
ceflary to have fome one perfon to conduct their operations. 
The office of leading them forth to war devolves on the perfon 
who already pofluties the greatc{t influence and authority. 
From the force of cuflom, from the natural afcendant he has 
acquired, and from the fuperiority of his talents, this perfon 
fill continues, even in time of peace, to aflume the lead in all 
matters of public concern. His neighbours, continually at va- 
riance among themfelves, feldom venture to difpute with their 
acknowledged fuperior, and, when diftrciled by one another, 
naturally court his friendfhip and proteCiion. In this manner 
does the king obtain the iubmiflions of the greater barons, as 
they had before obtained the fubmiffions of the fmaller. 

The Author fuppofes this to have been the progrefs of go- 
vernment among the northern nations who fettled in the dif- 
ferent provinces of the Roman empire. According to him the 
feudal fyflem, which ditlinguifhed thefe nations, and which is 
commonly regarded as a fingular phenomenon, naturally ought 
to take place in every fociety of men, living under fimilar cir- 
cumflances. He ventures to go fo far upon this fubjeét as to 
point out inftitutions, of the fame fort with thofe which pre- 
vailed among the Gothic nations, in feveral kingdoms of Africa 
and of the Eaft Indies. But without examining the juftnefs of 
this opinion, which would {well the prefent article beyond its due 
bounds, we fhall mention the effects of improvement in arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, on the government of fuch a na- 
tion, Though a king be now eftablifhed at the head of the 
whole fociety, he is far from enjoying that unlimited power 
which is affumcd by fome of the modern princes of Europe. 
The nobles indecd have fubmitted to his protection, yet ftill 
they have arms in their hands, and were they to turn them againft 
their fovereign, he has no force fuficient to oppofe them. But 
after the introduction of arts and manufactures, a variety of 
profeffions are eftablifhed, and the greater part of the fociety, 
bufied in lucrative employments, or enervated by luxury and 
wealth, become averfe to a military life. Hence the neceffity 
of mercenary armies, which heing difciplined with great labour 
and expence, are naturally kept on foot, even in time of peace. 
Thefe armies, raifed under the immediate infpection of the 
prince, by whom alfo they are managed and fupported, may 
throw a prodigious weight into the fcale of government, and 
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the progrefs of civilization, though in this view it tends to 
exalt the royal prerogative, yet in “other refpects is extremely 
favourable to liberty. The lower ranks of people, who for- 
merly had not the means of fubfifting but by attaching themfelves 
to the fervice of fome great man, may now acquire, by their 
Jabour, an independent — and comfortable livelihood. The ad- 
vancement of arts and luxury, while it gives an opportunity 
to the nobles, of diffipating their large fortunes, affords occa- 
fions to the induftrious merchant, of rifing to opulence and 
grandeur. From this Auuation of property, family-diftinations 
lofe their force, wealth becomes the great fource of honours and 
refpe; and 2s wealth is more generally diffufed among ail 
ranks of men, fo does powers;*the natural concomitant of wealth, 
become more equally divided among the different members of 
the community. 

In the laft chapter of this performance, the Author confiders 
the condition of fervants in diferent parts of the world. Ina 
rude age mankind are difpofed to reduce into a ftate of fervi- 
tude all thofe of their fellow-creatures who fall into their power. 
The titles of fervant and flave are at this time fynonymous. 
The rude notions of a favage naturally prompt him to believe 
that he makes the mott of his advantage by depriving thofe who 
are {ubjected to him, of every degree of liberty. But it is remark- 
able that the fame way of thinking fhould prevail in the more 
enlightened ages. A flave who is incapable of acquiring property, 
who, by ali his activity and {kill, can obtain but a bare fubfifé 
tence, cannot pofiisly be fuppofed equally induftrious in his em- 
ployment with thofe who are continually excited by every motive 
of intereft and emulation : his work, therefore, can never be fo 
profitable to the community as that of a freeman. Notwith- 
ftanding this conclufion, than which nothing feems more ob- 
vious, the practice of fervitude prevailed among all the nations 
of antiquity. 

The Author next enquires bow fervitude happened to be abo- 
lifhed among the modern nations of Europe. His difquifition 
on this fubjed i is extremely ingenious, ana there are in it many 
very judicious remarks, which, however, our bounds will not 
permit us to tranfcribe. The performance, indeed, deferves ta 
be read in the Author’s own words. “The manner in which it 
is written is agreeable; and the ftyle is in general correct, with- 
out ftiffnefs or affeGtation. From the fhort analyfis of it which 
we have given, the learned Reader will perceive that this is one 
of thofe works which aaly could be produced in an age fuperior 
to prejudices, and guided by the {pirit of a free and liberal pht- 
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Art. V. The complete Englifh Farmer; or, a pra&ical Syflem 


of Hufbandry, founded upon natural, certain, and obvious Prin- 
ciples; in which is ccmprized a general View of the whole Art of 
Agriculture, exhibiting the different Effects of cultivating Land 
according to the Ufage of the old and new Hufbandry. The 
TVhole exemplified by a Series of fuitable Management from the 
firjt Apportionment of a Farm from the Wa/fle, to the Time of per- 
fecting it by proper Cultivation in every Part. To which are 
added, particular Direéiions for the Culture of every Species of 
Grain in common Ufe; and a new Method of Tillage recommended, 
partaking of the Simplicity of the old Hufbandry, and of all the 
Advantages of the new. Illuftrated with Plans of the neceffary 
Buildings belonging to a aca ol ; and an Attempt to eftabli/h 
a Rule for conftrudting Barus, which may be applied to all Di- 
menfions: Alfo accurate Delincations of fome newly-invented farm- 
ing Infiruments. By a Pra&tical Farmer, and a Friend of the 
Jate Mr. Jeruro Tutt, Author of The Horfe-boeing Huflan- 
dry. 8vo. 5s. 6d. Boards. Newbery. 1771. 


T has been obferved, that a book with a verbofe title, has fel- 
dom any thing elfe to recommend it, We would not apply 


‘this obfervation to our practical Farmer, who declares, in the 


beginning of his preface, that he means to comprize, in one 
fmall volume, all that is xeceffary to the farmer; yet cautions 
his reader againft confidering too ba/fily this work as a mere com- 
pilation. He bemoans the fate of hufbandry, the writers upon 
which have been chiefly mere thesrifis, or mere practifers; yet 


exempts from this general charge his late ingenious friend Mr. 


J. Tull, the laborious Mr. A. Young, and the elegant Mr. 


W. Hart. 


QOur practical Farmer obferves the neceffity of adopting fome 
known theory or new hypothefis, to which reference may be made, 
when we confider agriculture as an art; and he affirms that the 
only theory which has Peceived the fanétion of modern approbation, is 
his friend Mr. Tull’s,—which he then explains. 

He juftly obferves, that we might as well maintain that the 
art of navigation Is imperfect, becaufe hurricanes drive the ma- 
riner out of his courie, as that the art of agriculture is imper- 
fect, becaufe bad feafons deprive us of good crops. 

He derides Dr. Home’s application of chemical experiments 
to eftablifh a new theory of agriculture, and affirms that his 
work has given us no new manures, unlefs oi/ of olives, fpirits 
of artflorn, aud flour of brimfiene be fuch ! 

Indecd he feems to prove, by fair quotation, that Mr. Tull 
fuNhMed viire, water, air, and fire, to be included in that earth 
wincn he made the food of plants, and that Dr. Home has done 
hin inju‘tice in aflerting or fuppofing the contrary. 
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Dr. Home feems to have added, to Mr, Tull’s principles, oi! 
and /ait, but to mean by falt, nitre. 

As our praéti¢al Farmer has warned us againft confidering 
his work as a mere compilation, he cautions us, alfo, againtt the 
fruitlefs expectation of many new difcoverics. 

He now affures us, that he fully and frankly acquic/ces in 
the principles of the new hufbandry, but inclines to the peepee 
of the o/d; and he affigns reafons for what he calls only a feeming 
contradiétion, viz. that experiments in favour of the new, are, 
firft, only in /mall; fecondly, may be fuppofed made only on 
lands peculiarly fit for it; thirdly, that exanefs in expence is 
neglected. He declares further, that he knows no farmer who 
has grown rich by the new hufbandry, but that he has known 
gentlemen of fmall fortunes hurt by it, and believes Mr. Tull 
fuffered by it. He honeftly owns that the dearnefs of labour in 
Enpeiand will make the expence of drill hufbandry excced the 
profit, and he fhews the utter improbability that four inches in 
horfe-hoed crops can equal feventy-two in the broad catt. He 
juftly infifts alfo on the expence of five or fix ploughings, the 
neceflity of thefe in rainy feafons, and the inconvenience, next 
to impoffibility, of them in large concerns. The impoffibi- 
lity of thefe aperations in clay foils, will affe& two-thirds of 
the whole arable in England. 

All we can fay to thefe paflages is, that our Author convinces 
us, that this contradiction is not feeming but real; and that he 
gives up the conclufion, yet holds the premifes. 

He is defirous, however, of fhewing what the world owes to 
Mr. Tull; but we cannot allow feveral things which he afcribes 
to him, viz. the advantage of frequent ploughings, which was 
known long before him; the drilling of peafe and fainfoin, 
which are found not equal to broad-cafiing; and the ufing lefs 
feed, which is found by Mr. Young’s experiments not to be a 
faving, but a lofs. Nor has Mr. Tull fhewn dung to be well 
faved, as appears by the fame experiments. The drilling of 
beans and hoeing of turnips {eem to be the fole advantages which 
he has given to the farmer. 

Mr. Tull’s Friend now fhews that fertility depends upon a 
proper temperature with regard to heat and cold, moi/iure and 
drynefs; and that chalk, clay, and other manures, effect this.— 
He then gives the plan of his work, which will be feen as he 
proceeds. 

The plan of our review of this work muft be very dif- 
ferent from that on which we proceeded in confideriny Mr. 
Young’s Courfe of Experiments. We muft take little or no 
notice of all the common things which our Farmer repeats ; 


but when he advances any thing rather new, by way of confir- 
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mation, or confutation, of points not altogether common, we 
will examine it. 

Jn chapter 1, (on inclofing, &c. a new farm) our Author well 
obferves, that an exaé? Jauare is mof? commodious and leaf? expen- 
five, as a right-lin'd form is the beit for ploughing, and a fquare 
includes the greateft quantity that any given right lines can. 

He advifes to place quick fences in three rows; but we ap- 
prehend that in thefe the roots of the fet- will entangle and 

revent the growth of each other, and that one row of good 
lants will be found fufficient. He notes not the diftance of 
the fets, which is a great omiflion. 

He condemns the dry ftone walls, as we have done in our 
review of the fecond part of the Farmer’ s Letters.. 

We join with him in thinking, that the method of forming 
a ridge above quickfets is per nicious, as it gives an inclination 
to the neceflary-moifture to drain off. 

He recommends turf or fed walls, and calculates them at un- 
der 12d. per rood. But thofe who are well acquainted with 
the North, from whence he takes his notion, know that no 
ood turf wall can be built for any thing like that expence, 
and that they are much more liable to accidents and difappoint- 
ments than dry ftone walis. 

Sir Digby Legard’s propofal of double ftone walls is fo unrea- 

fonably expenfive, that we wonder not that our practical Far- 
mer fhould difapprove, but that Sir Digby fhould ever propofe 
them. 
_ We approve what our Farmer has faid againft trees in hedge- 
rows; but we cannot allow a black-thorn fence to be even com- 
parable to that of white thorn for bounds, although it will re- 
quire lefs fecuring. 

The expences'of inclofing and planting are fo various in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, that no general eftimate can be 
made. 

The dead hedge, which this Writer propofes to raife as a fence 
for his young oak, &c. is fo utterly unequal to the purpofe, 
that it is a difgrace to his avowed experience. 

He rightly obferves, that fhortening the tap-root of young 
trees makes them grow fa/ler, but it deftroys the Aeart of them 
fo much, that this practice fhould never be allowed in trees 
for timber. 

Our Author affures us that elms thrive beft in an harfh clay, 
tenacious of moifture. We have always obferved, on the con- 
trary, that they thrive beft in a dry foil mixed with fand. 

We wifh our Farmer bad explained, by a note, what tree he 
means by the plane: this name is vulgarly given to the great ma-= 
ple, which he feems not to mean. The true platanus, plane= 
tveéy is not common nor fyccefsful in England. ™ 
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His calculation of fencing, feems fo much below the truth, 
that no deduétions from it can be allowed ; and his fuppofal 
that alders, willows, poplars, will, in 40 or 50 years time, be 
worth 20s. each, is a wild hope. ‘The advantageous time of 
cutting them is much earlier. 

Hz juftly explodes the cufiom of polling trees; but we can 
by no means approve his fcheme of planting five acres of ground 
near the homeftead, for coppice (at 301. cott, and lofs of the foi!) 
for fire-wood, as the quick-hedges, if properly lop’d, will yield 
abundant fupply. 

We incline to our practical Farmer’s judgment in the 2d 
chapter, to build his houfe, &c. near the center of his farm, 
although he be further from the public road; and we agree 
with him in thinking (chap. 3.) that in building of barns the 
threfhing floors are chiefly to be regarded, as moft of the corn 
may be preferved well in ftacks. 

The expence of buildings in fmall farms is great; but we 
can fearcely conclude, with our Author, that they are fuch, 
except in very fmall farms indeed, as to reduce the profits of 
the landlord to little more than legal intereft of his money ex- 
pended. 

In chap. 4, our Farmer gives a general calculation for a barn 
on thefe principles, viz. firft, what corn the ground in tillage 
will yield; fecondly, what number of men, in 40 weeks (al- 
lowing 12 for harveft, &c.) will threfh that quantity. This is 
ufeful. 

Our practical Farmer’s 5th chapter, on buildings, contains nu- 
merous terms which the readers he defigns them for, cannot pof- 
fibly underftand. ‘The project of making the dairy a cellar, we 
muft difapprove, as it will aloft certainly be damp, and at- 
tended with bad confequences ; and 4 room above-ground may 
be kept fufficiently cool, Mr. Tull’s Friend, however, clofes 
this chapter with two methods of procuring /oft water, which 
may be ufeful to fuch as want that blefling. One is by mix- 
ing, in a large ciftern, clay with the water, and then letting 
it {tand to fettle: the other is much more known, viz. the col- 
Je€ting by a pipe the rain which falls on the houfe, and convey- 
ing it into a pit, with a double floor of tiles laid in terras. 

{n the 6th chapter, on barns, we have only to obferve, that 
although the floors of many barns are made with lefs coftly 
wood than oak, and even fome with plaifter, and may be fuf- 
ficient for {mall farms where little corn is threfhed, yet for 
large farms, good oak floors are cheapeft. It muft however 
be only in dear countries, and for very large farms, that 3co 
guineas, here {pecified, can be prudently laid out in barns. 
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The fcreens faftened in the floor of the granary, with valves 
for fweetening the grain (as recommended in chap. 7.) are an 
admirable contrivance. 

Open fheds furnifhed with racks (as recommended in chap. 8.) 
are of great ufe in winter, efpecially for fheep, whofe carcafes 
fuffer much from the wet. 

In his gth chapter our Farmer advifes that the Dutch elms, 
in his homettead of 20 acres, be defended with a dead hedge. 
But whoever confiders that all the ftock of the farm are to have 
accefs to this homeftead, and how little time a dead hedge will 
continue a good fence, will be tempted to conclude that our 
Farmer is not much practifed in this branch. Indeed, fcarce 
one of his trees in one thoufand, thus fenced, would €ome to 
perfection. 

He thinks (chap. 10.) that if the new farm be adapted te 
grazing, the inclofures fhould be fmall; for in his opinion 
cattle delight in frequent change, and thrive much better by 
feeding in frefh pafture. ‘This point however is as confidently 
oppofed by a confiderable party in the agricultural walk. ‘* Non 
nofirt eff, tantas componere lites.’ We incline however to the 
practical Farmer, and think alfo with him, that inclofures of 
arable, lefs than 10 acres, lofe much by hedges, birds, &c. But 
we own we do not at all underftand him when he fays, that 
‘ inclofures of more than 20 acres are hurtful to cattle in the 
cultivation.’ 

He advifes the farmer to have fields wet and dry for cultiva- 
tion in oppofite feafons. He thinks, too, that barren land 
fhould not be inclofed with ferti/e. But furely no fence is re- 
quifite to diftinguifh thefe oppofite foils to the farmer’s eye. 

He makes the whole expences of thefe buildings, inclofures, 
&c. amount to above 20001. and as the whole 5co acres inclofed 
are only to give a rent of 2001. per ann. and for a funk capital, 
the difburfer may juitly expect double intereft, and legal inte- 
reft is 51. percent. we fear that his landlord will think that 
he verihes on a large farm what he faid of a /mall one, viz. that 
‘ he might as well (nay, better) put out his money on mort- 
gage, and give up his §00 acres.’ 

In chapter 11, our Farmer attempts to fhew, that the expence 
of buildings, &c. for a farm of jo]. will rife to 5151. 15s. 
which, at legal intereft, amounts to 25]. 15s. Then he deducts 
41. for land-tax, and concludes that only 5s. remain. We 
are no friends to fmall farms; but thefe calculations are very 
extravagant, as, (if it were quite neceflary) we could eafily 
thew. In the countries where new inclofures are generally 
made, materials and labour are very cheap, and the land-tax 


is low. 
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Our Farmer (in chap. 12.) ftates expences of ftocking a farm 
fo as to conclude that one of 200]. per ann. will require 15001. 
We believe that in many, nay moff countries, a prudent man, 
who will work in his youth, may do with a contiderably lefs 
fum ; but as we know the lofs, both to individuals and the pub- 
lic, which arifes from a farmer’s overmatching himfelf with 

round, we will not contribute tothatevil, 

In his 13th chapter he obferves of oxen, that the beft method 
of yoking them fingle to exert their powers to moft advantage, 
is in open collars and double harnefs, like that of horfes. We 
incline to think this may be the truth : but, when they are har- 
nefled two abreaft, we apprchend that they muft have yokes 
‘and bows. His advice to his-young pupil to hire a fervant ac- 
cuftomed to hoeing of turnips, is very proper. 

Chapter 14, well defcribes a good horfe, but ftates his price 
at 18 or 20 guineas, which is below the prefent high markets. 

Chapter 15, our Farmer feems juftly to commend the fwing- 
plough as the mof? general one, and thinks that the double 
{wing-plough muft be a very great improvement for light lands. 
So think we. 

In chapter 16, our Farmer, treating of the variety of foils, 
gives the preference to that which refembles frefh earth on a 
mole-hill, and wants no improvement; the next in value is 
the hazely or marley; the third clayey, which, with chalk, com- 
pofes the marley; the fourth is the chalky ; and the fifth the /andy, 
which is improved by folding of fheep ; the fixth doggy or peaty, 
for which our Farmer recommends foul felt (a manure few can 
come at) the feventh the dry brown caking foil; the eighth the 
gravelly; and his laft appears to be what in the North is called 
limeftone foil. But before this laft he mentions a foil which Dr. 
Home calls #z//, hardly to be fertilized except by lime, dung, 
and air, affifted by time. This is defcribed as © of a red, grey, 
or yellow colour, effervefcing with vinegar and oil of vitriol di- 
luted with water, and having an irony tafte.’ 

The 17th chapter enumerates how many things a farmer 
fhould know, and deferves to be read by that clafs of men to 
keep them modeft. Our practical Farmer however (with a 
prejudice very natural to his profeffion) thinks the art of farm- 
ing * the moft difficult to be acquired of any art or calling to 
which the induftry of man is applied.’ 

Chapter 18, fhews, that he underftands little of the practice 
of fowing rye, who advifes to fow it on fwarth broke up after 
Midfummer, that is, from the middle of Auguft * to the middle 
of September, Our Author direéts to plough for wheat till the 





* Not O&gber. 
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middle of November. His manner of turning down the fwarth 
may contribute a little, and but a little, to a crop, and a foil 
peculiarly good may fucceed. He fuppofes, however, that the 
ground on which he fowed his turnips and rye on one earth, 
will be fit for barley and elover in fpring. How different his 
expectations from thofe of Virgil, in a much more favourable 
climate! ** /l/a fezes demum, &c.” 

In Chap. 1g, our Author approves Dr. Home’s account of 
marle, viz. that it is a body compofed of clay and lime by nature, 
fo as no art can temper it. But is not lime a fadtitious body? 
However, its effects on land continue almoit 20 years, and 
therefore it is well worthy of being fearched for by the borer. 
Our Farmer alfo allows that Dr. Home has well diftinguifhed 
(as he knows by fad experience) a kind of fa//e marle, which 
injures land much, and is known by its making no eflervefcence 
with acids. 

Our complete Farmer afferts, and, we think, with reafon, 
that chalk warms cold land, cools hot, and fertilizes both. He 
calls lime, chalk dive/led of its moiflure; and, from Dr. Home, 
fhews how it aéts as a fertilizer, viz. ¢ by attraéting oleaginous 
particles from earth and air, and reftoring them when mifcidle 
with water.’ He denies, as we do, that lime fertilizes not the 
firft crop, yet thinks that farmers who bring chalk to burn to 
lime from any diftance, if they calculated all the expences, 
would never lime another acre. On the contrary, we know lime 
to be fo neceflary for fome lands, that it can fcarcely be bought 
too dear. But we mutt note, that fone lime is zncomparably bet- 
ter than chalk lime, which our Author here fpeaks of. 

Chapter 20, on compofts. We have here only two things 
to note, viz. firft, that we think, with our Farmer, that woollen 
rags are become much too dear to be a profitable manure, and 
that old Markham is truly ridiculous when he pretends that a 
fackful will manure an acre: fecondly, we can fee no reafon 
why Mr. Tull’s Friend fhould call the addition of other manures 
to coalk, alfurd. 

The 21ft chapter fhews, that no experiments yet prove that 
‘dung acts only as a divider of the foil,’ as Mr. Tull main- 
tained. Our Author’s experiments confirm what we have long 
thought, that fteeps in biine and lime do not prevent fmutty 
corn. He mentions a pleafant miftake made by Dr. Home, 
about fertilizing with /ods, or a fod wall, on which our neceflary 
brevity allows us not to expatiate. 

Chapter 22, our Farmer rightly owns, that variation in foil, 


fituation, convenience, and feafons, will require great varia- 
tion in cropping of lands. 
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We cordially agree with him, that it is a vulgar (and, we add, 
a very pernicious) error, that dung fhould not be Jaid on till the 
laft ploughing ; on the contrary, we maintain-with him, that 
‘ dung cannot be too much mixed with the earth before 
fowing.’ 

We as totally diflent from him when he prefcribes only two 
bufhels of feed-wheat to the acre, being convinced by Mr. 
Young’s experiments that this quantity is confiderably’ too 
little. 

We however agree with him to fave feed of the firft crop of 
clover, which mult be much more vigorous than of the fecon@, 
though the contrary ab/urd prattice generaily prevails. But we 
cannot approve our Farmer’s taking a crop of oats after clover, 
as that requires a fallow, without which moft land, well ma- 
naged, will bring wheat after clover. We approve, however, 
his cropping a fhallow foil with barley and fainfoin, We in- 
cline to think with him that a fhallow foil is improper for pa- 
ring, and that his method of turning down the {wart, and cover- 
ing it with the under mold, 1s preferable. 

He approves Mr. Comber’s method of paring off the fwart 
of mofly paftures, burning it, and ploughing in the afhes. We 
believe that gentleman does not advife to plough in the afbes, but 
merely to fpread them. The Mufaeum Ruficum, whither we fup- 
pofe our Farmer to refer, is not at hand, But whatever be Mr. 

Combei’s opinion, we apprehend that the afhes will penetrate 
‘fufiiciently wethout ploughing, which will cut. the roots of *the 
grafs, and retard the recovery of the wart. ‘That candid cul- 
‘tivator, if we differ from him, will take our diflent in good 
art. sie 
: In chapter 23, our Author gives, from a treatife by Mr. North 
of Lambeth *, good rules for cultivating of willows or_poplars on 
marfb ground, and juftly expofes Rocque’s cheating his cufto- 
mers, by felling the feed of Foxtail inttead of Timothy-grafi, 
_which, he thinks, might fuit marfh land, as alfo would. lote- 
fefeue, which laft grafs we know to be a bauble. ; 
The fubjec&t of the 24th chapter, * the improvement of heath- 
ground,’ is of fuch vatt confequence' to the public, that it ought 
not to be undertaken and treated by any writer in the dight and 
defultory manner in which it is here confidered. Our Farmer 
feems to have read nothing for the improvement of fuch ground 
f _but what Mr. Young advanced in his Northern Tour; to 
which he objects, that the garden of a turnpike-kéeper is not a 
| fufficient inflance; and thinks, that ‘ if fuch foil were improvable, 
| our anceftors would have improved it.’ The wild Irifh. might 
as well conclude, that if a better way of harneffing horfes than 
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by the tails could have been invented, their anceflors would 
have invented it. He tells us, however, that Sir D. Legard 
has candidly * acknowledged that the improvement cf this kind 
of foil is much lefs oraftable than Mr. Young afferts. Let 
Sir Digby Legard and Mr. Young fettle that account. But let 
us not conclude, that if the improvement be not /o great as Mr, 
Young thinks it, therefore it is not great. 

Mr. Young has now publifhed his conclufions on that fub- 


ject in the fecond part of his Farmer’s Letters, and we have re- 


viewed them, we hope, with fome degree of accuracy. We 
know that there is great variety of expence both in inclofing 
heath foils, and in their real value, and therefore the profit of 
inclofing them muft be as various. 

We are forry to be obliged, in juftice to the public, to ob- 
ferve that a tctal condemnation of the great inclofures of that 
kind in Gloucefterfhire, on fuch vague report as our worth 
Farmer here adduces, is rather unbecoming one who profefles 
to have, and, we doubt not, really has, the advancement of 
agriculture at heart. 

His propofal to make above 20s. per acre annual rent of fuch 
Jand, by planting it with Scotch firs, feems very unfeafible, as 
we have obferved fuch plantations not to fucceed at all ; and 
he feems to forget entirely that for this purpofe the ground muft 





* We were much puzzled by this affertion of our Author ; for we 
had ‘never heard of any writing of Sir Digby Legard’s in which he 
delivers any opinion of the value of improvements of the kind of 
jand here under quettion. . 

At length we thought the Farmer mutt refer to Sir Digby Legard’s 
letter to Mr. Young, publifhed in the fecond volume of the Northern 
Tour; but, in mn. to do juftice to our Farmer, and to proceed 
upon certain ground, we ufed effectual means to know what writing 
of Sir Digby Legard’s he here alludes to; and we are now affured, 
to our furprize, that he refers to the letter above-mentioned. 

Thus he argues: ‘.Mr. Young ftates the value of improvement of 
4eath growed at 12s. per acre (proper authorities are referred to) : 
but Sir Digby Legard affirms, that he only made 81. per cent. by 
improvement of fuch ground. Therefore he allows it not fo much 
as Mr. Young would make it.’ 

To this argument we muft give a fhort, plain, and inconteftable 
anfwer, viz. ‘* Mr. Young fpeaks of deep, rich, heathy ground, and 
Sir Digby Legard of as different ground as can well be imagined, 
viz. fhallow, poor, limeftone foil.” 

_ fpeaks of North-riding moors, and the other of Eaft-riding 
wolds. 

If-our Farmer is that good fort of man which we take him to be, 


he will candidly acknowledge his miftake, and thank us for recti- 
fying it. 
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be inclofed at the fame expence as for corn and grafs; and the 
inclofure is the main expence. 

He affirms that ‘ he never knew land of this kind fo managed 
as Mr. Young advifes, which was not reftored of neceflity to 
its unimproved {tate within a few years.” We know much land 
of this fort, which, on the contrary, has been long preferved 
in excellent improvement, although we have known /ome thus 
relapfed. The brevity neceflary to our Review allows us not 
to reconcile here thefe phenomena ; and till we have an opportu- 
nity for it in another manner, we leave to our ingenious Farmer 
the pleafure of thinking that his forefathers, and the prefent ge- 
neration of mon-improvers, were not and are not fools. 

In Chap. 25, our Farmer combats Sir Digby “+ aly ace 
count of the improvements of the wolds. His objections are, 
firft, he allows no part of the 70 acres of his farm for an 
homeftead; fecondly, he makes no allowance for fallows ; 
thirdly, he makes none for loffes ; fourthly, he over-rates his 
crops ; fifthly, he allows not land enough for his fheep, horfes, 
&c. Now there may be fome force in all thefe objeGions ; yet 
furely great deductions may, on thefe accounts, be made from 
soak 2s. produce, and the farmer be able to pay 351. rent 
for his 70 acres. Our Farmer allows he may, but denies that 
the landholder will make 81. per cent. of his money thus laid 
out, when he has built an houfe, barn, &c. This point de- 
ferves examination. Our practical Farmer concludes, from Sir 
Digby Legard’s own premifes, viz. that he makes only 81. per 
cent. on 300 acres cultivated by himfelf, and without charge 
of thefe buildings. This feems conclufive againft the baronet. 

But Sir Digby Legard ftates a farm-houfe, &c. 1. s. d. 

for a farm of 70 acres tocoft - - - 130 0 @ 

The inclofing with a fingle fence (all that is ne- 





ceflary ) - - - - 150 0 0 
280 0 oO 


The improving the land at a guinea per acre - 73 10 o 








| _ 3§3 10 O 
Intereft of this total at 4 I. per cent, - - 14 0° 
Rent - = Fp. To. & . See 





Is not here fufficient encouragement for improvement on 
Sir Digby Legard’s principles ? 

In chapter 26, our Farmer afferts, that it is yet a queftion 
whether inclofures are a benefit to the community? We allow 
that the many inclofures already made, and yet making, muft 
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be profitable in various degrees; and that fo much iniquity is 
committed in effecting feveral of them, that fome may be very 
little profitable to fingle proprietcrs, nay, even perhaps unprofit~ 
able. But a man who can doubt whether, on the whole, 
inclofures be profitable to the community, muft furely fhut his 
eyes againft the light. 

Yet our Author, not content with this general aflertion, un- 
fupported by one fingle fad? or rea/on, proceeds to declaim againft 
inclofures as unjuf? and indeed uncon/litutional. He aflerts, that 
William the Conqueror gave every Engli/bman an inheritance 
of land, of which he could not be difpofletled but by force or 

raud, Such an affertion will appear ftrange to any man verfed 
in the Englifh biftory. His notion, however, is, that this wife 
‘Prince (as he {tiles the Conqueror) gave the commons to the huf- 
bandmen ; fo that, according to him, every man, not a menial 
fervant, became of right an inheritor of land; whereas it is now 
well known, that William the Congueror gave knights fees 
(double fees and half fees) to his knights, &c. and they to un- 
der tenants, and fo'on; and that thee lords Jet certain lands 
uncultivated remain for the ufe of their tenants in common, but 
revocable on conditions, or at pleafure ; and therefore no poor 
man had more than a tenant right under fome lord.—By de- 

rees the law-doétrines of fettlements and provifion of the poor 
founded on ftatutes; grew up; and the improvements of com- 
mons by inclofures, was a natural and neceffary confequence of 
improvements of other kinds; and it is an act of real though 
not intended {edition in our honc!! !'armer, to excite the poor, in 
this licentious age, to think themielvcs injured by the legiflature 
who encourage enclofures. 

Our Farmer, however, makes amends for this futile decla- 
mation againft inclofures, by an account of the management of 
fheep in Spain; and draws a deduction from thence which 
feems to deferve notice, viz. that ¢ due exercife keeps fheep in 
exact temperature, improves their wool, &c.’—But we can 
by no means agree with him, that the warmth of their+cover- 
ings coniributes as much as their manure to the enriching of the 
foil. 

In the 27th chapter (on planting of coppices) our Farmer 
confefles, that the fence fhould be fo good as to exclude hares 
and rabbits ; a circumftance which we only mention to fhew 
how much higher are the expences of effectual fencing young 
wood, than what he talks of every now and then, viz. a dead 
hedge. 

‘ Chap. 28th. Here our Farmer finds work enough to be done 
by his pupil be:wixt feed-time and harveft. 

In chap. 29th he calculates, that fourteen men will cut down 
259 acres of corn in five weeks, or thirty work-days, On 
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this calculation we muft obferve, that it will be reafonable to 
expect fixty tolerable harveft days in the feafon, and therefore 
if the corn be fown fo as not to be all ripe nearly together, the 
farmer may have more help from his owm family, and not have 
occafion to hire fo much as feven men for fixty days. Fewer 
carts, horfes, &c. alfo will be wanting to Jead in the corn; and 
as the Jatter part of harveft is fometimes better than the former, 
it is p-udent wot to have all his corn down nearly together.—In 
the fame chapter our farmer informs vs, that it is not yet decided 
whether the o/d or new hufbandry fhould be preferred. We 
think this point decided againft the new, and our Farmer feems 
(in aformer chaptcr as well as this) to have affigned futh rea- 
fons, which determine his own practice, as cannot be confuted. 
However, as the fubject is of vaft confequence to the publick, 
and cannot be too accurately difcufled, we will attend to every 
thing thai is faid on. either fide of the quefiion, in this chapter. 

Our Farmer’s firft objeétion to the new hufbandry is a com- 
plex one, viz. that five different workmen mutt be taught and 
fatisfied, before a complete fet of inftruments for the drill huf- 
bandry can be effected ; that then fervants muft be inftruéted 
and gratified, and that the expence and trouble of all this is ex- 
ceflive. | 

His fecond obje@tion is, that the expence of horfe-hoeing and 
hand-hoeing muft be very great. He reckons fix or eight 
horfe-hoeings equal to three or four ploughines; and adds, 
that hand-hoeing the partitions where the corn grows, and the 
rows alfo, will enhance the expence amazingly; and this-work 
is notto be done for want of hands, if the practice becomes 
general. 

Let us now attend to Mr. Tull’s affertions of the advan- 
tages of the ew over the o/d hufbandry, and our Farmer’s ob- 
fervations. 

1. ** The old hufbandman cannot fallow his ground early, 
for fear of killing the graffes neceflary to his fheep.”—Odferva- 
tion: ** Js this a candid reprefentation of the general practice 
of the beft hufbandmen f”? We anfwer, By no means! 

2. ** The old hufbandman, as 4e fows late, mutt not /ow dry, 


— left winter kill his wheat ; and cannot fow wet, becaufe he fows 


under furrow.” —Ob/. ** The reverie is found to be fact.” We 
add, that the o/d hufbandman, if a geod one, need not fow Jate 
in general, but has the fame advantages as the new one. 

3- © The old hufbandman in dight lands muff not fow dry for 
fear of poppies, &c,”—Ob/. ** One would think he meant to 
fay, muft not fow wet.” Honeftly fpoken, and fhrewdly, by the 
Friend of Mr. Tull! 

4. *© The old hufbandman’s crop in /rrong land, if he fow 
early, whether wet or dry, will either be flarved in poor groun?, 
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or lodge on wet.”—Ob/. ** According to this account, the old 
hufbandman could never have a good crop, But let experience 
teftify.”’ 

rie The old hufbandman has frequently not time to plough 
all his ground when dry.”—Od/. ‘* He has grounds of dif- 
ferent kinds; and befides, ’tis not effential to fuccefs that 
ground fhould be ploughed dry, and owed wet.” 

6. ** The old hufbandman muft either lofe the benefit of deep 
ploughing, or incur the danger of burying his feed.”—Od/. 
*¢ ‘The old hufbandman ploughs deep when he fallows, and 
when he fows.” Conclufive ! 

7. ** The old hufbandman fowing over furrow, mutt leave 
his corn expofed to cold winds, water, &c.”—Ob/. ** Water will 
run from a /mooth furface fooner than a rough one.” 

Mr. Tull now enumerates the advantages of the new huf- 
bandman. 

1. ‘* We ean plough the two furrows for the next crop, im- 
mediately after the former: is off.”—Od/. ** This is a great 
advantage.” ‘We add, This is no fuperiority over the old huf- 
bandman, who, if a good one, can always plough early enough. 

2. ‘* We need no fold, which could only help a fingle crop, 
and that wncertainly, and would lofe us a crop which is better 
than that would be.”—O2/. ** Mr. Tull unjuftly diminifhes the 
advantages of the fold to fink the profits of the o/d hufband- 
man, and inhance thofe of ve new.” Boldly and honeftly ob- 
ferved by ‘ his Friend.’ 

3. ** We can plough dry, and drill wet.”—Obf. © Mr. 
Tull’s land was of a peculiar caft, or it would not have ad- 
mitted of that maxim. Clay lands would not.” 

4. ** The old hufbandman fears that weeds will grow to d- 
firey his crop. We hope that they will grow to deftroy them.” 
—Obf. “I am very apt to fufpect that this obfervation is 
introduced for the fake of the antithe/is.”-—Critically fevere, but 
juft, is our practical Farmer here; and in the fame fpirit he plays 
on Mr. Tull, and remarks, that *‘ In the old hufbandry the 
crop itfelf will fometimes deftroy the weeds ; in the new huf- 
fbandry, the weeds, if not removed, will deftroy the crop.” 

5: ** We plant our wheat early, becaufe we can foften our 
land by hoeing.”—Od/. ‘* Will the benefit of hoeing com- 
penfate for land unoccupied?” Experience anfwers No! 

6. ** We can plough wet or dry.”—Ob/. ** This is an ad- 
vantage.” We add, That it is no fuch advantage but what 
an old hufbandman, if attentive to feafons, may fufficiently 
catch. 

7- ** We can plant at what depth we pleafe.”—Od/. * Is 
there no danger of having ail the feed picked up by —, 
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We add, The old hufbandman can fow at what depth he 


pleafes. 
' 8. Our feed is well defended by our ridges from cold,” &c. 
—@Qb/. ** But being in fo fmall a quantity, ’tis liable to be 
deftroyed by a multitude of caufes.” 

Our Farmer then fhews us how far from profiting by his huf- 
bandry Mr. Tull was, with all his frugality. 

The Friend of Mr. Tull, however, would perfuade us, that 
the old hufbandry has received improvements from the new. 
But to this we muft deny our implicit affent. The expedicncy 
of pulverizing the earth by frequent ploughings, was known to 
good hufbandmen long before Mr. Tull was born. On the 
contrary, the old hufbandry has /uffered much from the new; 
for the cultivators of the e/d have been over-perfuaded to fow 
much lefs feed than they ought, as Mr. Young has fhewn de- 
cifively in his courfe of experiments. 

We muft add, that it does not at all appear (as our Farmer 
would perfuade us) that we fhould be lefs fparing of our labour 
than of the dung-cart ; but we ought to be fparing of neither. 
Dung pulverizes as the /hare does, and carries nutriment to the 
corn alfo from other caufes than its dividing power. 

[To be concluded in our next. | €. 
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Art. VI. Travels into North America; containing its Natural 
Hiflery, and a circumflantial Account of its Plantations and Agri- 
culture in general, with the Civil, Ecclefiaftical, and Commercial 
State of the Country, the Manners of the Inhcbitants, and feveral 
curious and important Remarks on various Subjecis. By Peter 
Kalm, Profeflor of G&conomy in the Univerfity of Aobo in 
Swedith Finland, and Member of the Swedifh Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Tranflated into Englifh by John Rein- 
hold Forfter, RK. A.S. Enriched with a Map, feveral Cuts 
for the Illuftration of Natural Hiftory, and tome additional 
Notes. 8vo. 3Vols. 18s, bound. Lowndes. 1771. 


RAVELS in North America, a country, for the moft 
part, uncultivated, the face of which remains juft as Na- 
ture forms it, inhabited by wild animals, and fcattered tribes of 
Indians in the fame rude ftate, promife no lefs entertainment 
to the Reader, from the novelty of the fcenes, than journies 
through more cultivated countries. Befide which, thofe adven- 
tures prove moft amufing tothe perufer of them, that were 
leait fo to the traveller, whofe difficulties we enjoy as much as 
travellers do the means of deliverance from them, 
Mr. Kalm was fent into North America to make cbfervations 
@n natural hiflory, manufactures, and arts, by the Royal Aca- 
Rav. Sept. 1771 P  demy 
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demy of Arts at Stockholm, affifted in the expences of the uns 
dertaking by the Swedifh univerfities. 

The {ummary of this tour is thus given in the Tranflator’s 
pieface ; 

* Profeffor Kalm having obtained leave of his Majefty to be ab- 
fent from his poft as profeflor, and having got a pafiport, and re- 
commendations to the feveral Swedifh miniliers at the courts of Lon- 
don, Paris, Madrid, and at the Hague, in order to obtain paffports 
for him in their refpeclive flates, fet out from Upfala, the 16th of Oc- 
tober 1747, accomp: anied by Lars Yungttre: m, a gardener well fkilled 
in the knowledge of plants and mechanics, and who had at the fame 
time a good hand for drawing, whom he took into his fervice. He 
then fet fail from Goi henburgh, the 11th of December, but a violent 
hurricane obliged the fhip he was in totake fhelter in the harbour 
of Gremftad in Norway, from “nich place he made excurfions to 
Arendal and Chriflianfand. He went again to fea February the 8th, 
1748, and arrived at London the 17th of the fame month. He ftaid 
in England tll Auguft 15, inw hich interval of time he made excur- 
fions to Woodford in Effex, to little Gaddefden in -Hertfordfhire, 
where William Ellis, a man celebrated for his publications in huf- 
bandry lived, but whofe praétical hufbandry Mr. Kalm found not to 
be equal to the theory laid down in his writings; he likewife faw 
Ivingboe in Buckinghamfhire, Eaton and feveral other places, and 
aj gg curiofities and gardens in and about London: at lait he went 
on board a fhip, and traverfed the'ocean to Philadelphia in Penfyl- 
vania, which was formerly called New Sweden, where he arrived 
September the 26th. The refit of that year he employed in colleé&- 
ing feeds of trees and plants, and fending them up to Sweden ; and 
in feveral excurfions in the environs of Philadelphia. ‘The winter 
he pafled among his countrymen at Raccoon in New Jerfey. The 
next year, 1749, Mr. Kalm went through New Jerfey and New York 
along the river Hudfon to Albany, and from thence, after having 
crofied the lakes of St. George and Champlain, to Montreal and 
Quebec, he returned that very year againit winter to Philadelphia, 
and fent a new cargo of feeds, plants, and curiofities to Sweden. In 
the year 1750, Mr. Kalm faw the weftern parts Of Penfylvania and 
the coaft of New Jerfey ; Yungflroem ftaid in the former province all 
the fummer for the co! Mection of feeds, and Prof. Kalm, in the mean 
time, pafled New York and the blue mountains, went to Albany, 
then along the river Mohawk to the Iroquois nations, where he got 
acquainted with the Mohawks, Oneidas, Tufkaroras, Onandagas 
end Kayugaws. He then viewed and navigated the great lake On- 
tario, and faw the celebrated fall at Niagara. In his return from 
his fummer expedition, he crofled the blue mountains in a different 
place, and in October again reached Philadelphia. 

‘ In the year 1751, the 13th of February, he went at Newcaftle 
on board a fhip for England, and after a paffage fubje& to many 
di angers in the moft dreadful hurricanes, he arrived March the 27th 
in the Thames, and two days after in London. He took paffage for 
Gothenburgh, May the sth, and was the 16th of the fame month 
it the place of h1s dejlination, and the 13th of June he again ar- 
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tived at Stockholm, after having been on this truly ufeful expedi- 
tion three years and eight months. He afterwards returned again 
to his place of profeffor at Aobo, where, in a fmall garden of his 
own, he cultivates many hundreds of American plants, as there is 
not yet a public botanical garden for the ufe of the univerfity, and 
he, with great expectation, wifhes to fee what plants will bear the 
climate, and bear good and ripe feeds fo far north. He publifhed 
the account of his journey by intervals, for want of encouragement, 
and fearing the expences of publifhing at once in a country where 
few book{ellers are found, and where the Author muft very often 
embrace the bufinefs of bookfeller, in order to reimburfe himfelf for 
the expences of his publication. He publifhed in his firft volume 
obfervations on England, and chiefly on its hufbandry, where he, with 
the moft minute fcrupuloufnefs and detail, entered into the very mi- 
nutize of this branch of his bufinefs for the benefit of his countrymen, 
and this fubject he continued at the beginning of the fecond volume. 
A paflage crofs the Atlantic ocean is a new thing to Swedes, who 
are little ufed to it, unlefs they go in the few Eait India fhips of their 
country. Every thing therefore was new to Mr. Kalm, and he omit- 
ted no circumftance unobferved which are repeated in all the naviga~ 
tors from the earlicr times down to our own age. It would bea 
kind of injuftice to the public, to give all this at large to the reader. 
All that part defcribing England and its curiofities and hufbandry 
we omitted. The particulars of the paffage from England to Pen- 
fylvania we abridged ; no circumftance interefting to natural hittory, 
or to any other part of literature, has been omitted. And from his 
arrival at Philadelphia, we give the original at large, except where 
we omitted fome trifling circumitances, viz. the way of eating oyfters, 
the art of making apple dumplings, and fome more of the fame na- 
ture, which ftruck that Swedifh gentleman with their novelty.’ 

The work now publifhed is not, however, the whole that 
the public may expect ; for, in the preface to the third volume, 
we are farther informed by the Tranflator, that—* The Author, 
who, as far as I know, is itill living, has not yet finifhed this 
work ; thefe three volumes contain all that he has hitherto pub- 
lifhed relative to America; the journal cf a whole year’s tra- 
velling, and efpecially his expedition to the Iroquefe, and fore 
Niagara, are ftill to come; which, as foon as they appear, if 
Providence fpares my life and health, and if my fituation allows 
of it, I will tranflate into Englifh; and there are fome hopes 
of obtaining the original from the Author. He likewife often 
promifes, in the courfe of this work, to publifh a great Latin 
work, concerning the animals and plants of North America, 
as far as he went through it; which would certainly make the 
{mall catalogue I could make, ufelefs. It is likewife probable 
that the defcription of the animal kingdom will fall to the fhare 
of an abler pen than mine.’ He alfo meritions Mr, Kalm’s 





partiality in favour of the French colonifts, in comparing them 
with the Englifh; an inftance of which we fhall noiice ina 
proper place. This Mr. Forfter naturally accounts for, frot 
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the political connections between the Swedes and the Frenchy 
from the polite behaviour of the latter, and from his affo- 
ciating chiefly with the remains of the Swedifh fettlers, while he 
was in the Englifh colonies. 

Thefe travels are detailed in the form of a journal. Hence 
it is, that though they are entertaining, and contain fome cu- 
rious hints of information refpecting the places he pafied 
through, they are by no means digefted or methodized ; the 
fubjects being treated of juft as they occurred to notice. ‘This 
indeed is the natural form for travels; but with regard to the 
defcription of plants and other natural productions, it is ima- 
gined that fome mode of clafling them, as to the fpecies, places, 
climate, and foil where they were found, might be more fatif- 
factory to the naturalift. “hey contain alfo many minute re- 
marks, which will feem trifling to an Englifh reader when 
made on cuftoms familiar to him ; but as they were noted by a 
Swede as fingularities, they give us an idea of his punctuality 
and veracity. 

As our American provinces and their principal towns are 
well known to us, by the continual intercourfe with them, 
and by accurate defcriptions and hiftories, we fhall, in our 
fpecimens of Mr. Kalm’s performance, attend chiefly to fuch 
information as be affords, concerning fubjeéts not common] 
known or attended to: and in this view we ftand a better 
chance of profiting by the remarks of an intelligent foreigner, 
than by thofe of a native. 

The firft volume defcribes the plants, animals, and other 
fubjeéts of natural hiftory which fell under the Author’s obfer- 
vation in Penlylvania and New Jerfey; the fecond confifts of 
New Jerfey, Albany, and part of his rout toward Montreal ; 
the third, of Montreal, Quebec, and parts adjacent. 

In the beginning of the fecond volume, he gives a terrible 
lift of infeéts that infeft North America,—-mofquitoes, locufts, 
caterpillars, grafs-worms, moths, fleas, crickets, bugs, mill- 
beetles or cock-roaches, and wood-lice ; the very enumeration. 


- of which, with the accounts of their effects and depredations, 


are enough to make a human being fhudder at the thoughts of 
venturing among fuch legions of vermin. But it is likely that 
they are not quite fo formidable apart as they appear collectively 
on the mufter; and, as cultivation takes place, they will retire 
weltward, with the other inhabitants of wide unimproved hunt- 
ing grounds. 

To thefe are to be added the rattle-fnake, and the blacke 
fnake ; the former avery dangerous reptile, whofe de‘cription 
is well known; of the latter our Author gives the following 
entertaining account; 
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€ On the road [from New Jerfey northward] we faw a black /nake, 
which we killed, and found juit five feet long. Catefby has defcribed it 
and its qualities, and alfo drawn it. The full-grown biack fnakes are th 


commonly about five feet long, but very flender; the thickeft I ever faw 

was, in the broadeft part, hardly three inches thick; the back is black, 

fhining, a and {mooth; the chin white an fmeotls ; the belly whicith 

turning into blee, fhining, and very {mooth ; I believe there are fome . 

varieties of this faake. One, which was nineteen inches long, had a 1 | 
hundred-and eighty fix fcales on the belly (Scuta Abdominalia) and i 
ninety-two half {cales on the tail (Squame fabcaudales) which I found \\ 
to be true, by a repeated counting of the feales, Anosher, which ij 
was feventeen inches and a half in length, had a hundred and eighty- } | 
four fcales on the belly, and only fixty-four half fcales on the tail ; | 
this I likewife aflured myfelf of, by counting the fcales over again. ! 
It is poffible chat the end of this lait fnake’s tail was cut sees and the 

wound healed up again. 

‘ The country a! ‘hounds with black fnakes. They a are among¢ the | 
firft that come out ben {pri ings and often appear very early if warm 
weather happens; but if it grows cold again after that, t they are 
quite frozen, and lie fiff and torpid on the ground, or on the ice; | 
when taken in this flate and put before a fire, they revive in lefs 
than an hour’s time. It has fometimes happened, when the begin- 
ning of January is very warm, that they come out of their winter 
habitations. ‘i hey commonly appear about the end of March, old 
ityle. 

‘ This is the fwifteft of all the fnakes which are to be found 
here, for it moves fo quick, that a dog can hardly catch it. It is 
therefore a!moit impoffible for a man to efcape it if purfued: but 
happily its bite is neither poifonous nor any way dan; erous ; many 
people have been bit by it in the woeds, and have fearce felt any | 
more inconvenience than if they had been wounded by a knife; the | 











wounded place only remains painful for fome time. The black 
fnakes feldom do any harm, except in {pring, when they copulate ; , 
but if any body comes in their way at that time, they are fo much 
vexed, as to purfue him as faft as they can. If they meet with a 
erfon who is afraid of them, he is in great diftrefs. I am ac- 








quainted with feveral people who have, on fuch an occafion, run fo 
hard as to be quite out of breath, in endeavouring to efcape the 
~—? which moved with the {wiftnefs of an arrow after them. If 

erfon thus purfued can mufter up courage enough to oppofe the 
iene with a flick or any thing elfe, when it is either pafled by him, 
_ or when he fleps afide to avoid it, it will turn back again, and feek 
a refuge in its fwiftnefs. It is, mega fometimes bold enough 
to run dire@tly upon a man, and not to depart before it has received 
a good itroke. 1 have been affured by feveral, that when it over- 
takes a perfon, who has tried to efcape it, and who has not courage 
enough to oppofe it, it winds round his feet, fo as to make him 
fall down ; it then bites him feveral times in the leg, or whatever 
part it can get hold of, and goes off again. I fhall mention two cir- 
cum tances, which confirm what I have faid. During my ftay in 


New York, Dr. Colden told me, that in the fpring, 1748, he had 
. feveral 
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feveral workmen at his country feat, and among them one lately 
ar.i: d from Europe, who of courfe knew very little of the qualities 
of tle black {nake. The other workmen feeing a great black fnake 
copulating with its female, engaged the new-comer to go and kill 
it, which he intended to do with a little ftick. But on approach- 
ing the place where the fnakes lay, they perceived him, and the 
male in great wrath leaves his pleafure to purfue the fellow with 
amazing {wiftnefs; he little expected fuch courage in the fnake, and 
flinging away his ftick, began to run as fait as he was able. The 
fnake purfued him, overtook him, and twiiting feveral times round 
his feet, threw him down, and frightened him almoft out of his 
fenfes; he could not get rid of the inake, till he took a knife and 
cut it through in two or three places. The other workmen were 
rejoiced at this fight, and laughed at it, without offering to help 
their companion. Many people at Albany told me of an accident 
which happened to a young lady, who went out of town in fummer, 
together with many other girls, attended by her negro. She fat 
down in the wood, in a place where the others were running about, 
and before fhe was aware, a black fnake being diiturbed in its 
amours, ran under her petticoats, and twifted round her waift, fo that 
fhe fell backwards in a fwoon, occafioned by her fright, or by the 
comprefflion which the fnake caufed. The negro came up to her, 
and fufpeéting that a black fnake might have hurt her, on makin 
ufe of a remedy to bring his lady to herfelf again, he lifted up her 
cloaths, and really found the fnake wound about her body as clofe as 

oflible; the negro was not able to tear it away, and therefore cut 
it, and the girl came to herfelf again; but fhe conceived fo great 
an averfion to the negro, that fhe could not bear the fight of him 
afterwards, and died of aconfumption. At other times of the year 
this fnake is more apt to run away, than to attack people. However, 
I have heard it afferted frequently, that even in fummer, when its 
time of copulation is paft, it purfues people, efpecially children, if 
it finds that they are afraid and run from her. Several people like- 
wife affured me, from their own experience, that it may be pro- 
voked to purfue people, if they throw at it, and then run away. I 
cannot well doubt of this, as I have heard it faid by numbers of cre- 
ditable people ; but f could never fucceed in provoking them. I ran 
always away on perceiving it, or flung fomething at it, and then 
took to my heels, but I could never bring the fnakes to purfue me: 
T know not for what reafon they fhunned me, unlefs they took me 
for an artful feducer. 

* Moft of the people in this country afcribed to this fnake a power 
of fafcinating birds and {quirrels, as I have defcribed in feveral parts 
of my journal. When the fnake lies under a tree, and has fixed his 
eyes on a bird cr {quirrel above ; it obliges them to come down, and 
tc go directly into its mouth. I cannot account for this, for I never 
faw it done. However, I have a liftof more than twenty perfons, 
among which are fome of the moit creditable people, who have all 
unanimoufly, though living far diitant from each other, afferted the 
famé thing ; they aflured me, upon their honour, that they have feen 
(at feveral times) thefe black {nakes fafcinating {quirrels and birds 
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which fat on the tops of trees, the fnake lying at the foot of the tree, 
with its eyes fixed upon the bird or fyuirrel, which fits above it, and 
utters a doleful note; from which it is eafy to conclude with cer- 
tainty that it is about to be fafcinated, though you cannot fee it. 
The bird or fquirrel runs up and down along the tiee continuing its 
plaintive fong, and always comes nearer the fnake, whofe eyes are 
unalterably fixed upon it. It ihould fcem as if thefe poor creatures 
endeavoured to efcape the fnake, by hopping er running up the tree ; 
but there appears to be a power which withholds them: they are 
forced downwards, and each tiie that they turn back, they approach 
nearer their enemy, ti!l they are at laft forced to leap into 1ts mouth, 
which ftands wide open for that purpofe. Numbers of fguirrels and 
birds are continualiy running and hopping fearlefs in the woods on 
the ground, where the fnakes lie in wait for them, and can eafily 
give thefe poor creatures a mortal bite. ‘Therefore it feems that this 
jafcination might be thus interpreted, that the creature has firft got 
a mortal wound from the fnake, which is {ure of her bite, and lies 
quiet, being affured that the wounded creature has been poifoned 
with the bite, or at leaft feels pain from the violence of the bite, 
and that it wil! at laft be obliged to come down into its mouth. The 
plaintive note is perhaps occalioned by the acutenefs of the pain 
which the wound gives the creature. But to this it may be objected 
that the bite of the black fnake is not poifonous ; it may further be 
objected, that if the fnake could come near enough to a bird or {quire 
rel to give it a mortal bite, it might as eafily keep hold of it, or, 
as it fometimes does with poultry, twiit round and flrangle or ftifle 
it. But the chief objeétion which lies againft this interpretation, is 
the following account, which I received fiom the moft creditable 
people, who have affured me of it. ‘The fquirrel being upon the 
point of running into the {nake’s mouth, the fpectators have not 
been able to let it come to that pitch, but killed the fnake, and as 
foon as it had gota mortal blow, the fquirrel or bird deftined for 
deftruétion, flew away, and left off their mournful note, as if they 
had broke loofe from a net. Some fay, that if they only touched 
the fnal:e, fo as to draw off its attention from the fquirrel, it went 
off quickly, not flopping till it had got to a great dillance. Why 
do the fquirrels or birds go away fo fuddenly, and why no fooner? 
If they had been poifoned or bitten by the fnake before, fo as not to 
be able to get from the tree, and to be forced to approach the fnake 
always more and more, they could however not get new ftrength 
by the fnake being killed or diverted: therefore it feems that they 
are only eachante7, whilft the fnake has its eyes fixed on them. How- 
ever, this looks odd and unaccountable, though many of the wor- 
thieft and moft reputable people have related it, and though it is fo 
oniverfally believed here, that to doubt it would be to expofe one’s 
felf to general laughter. 

The black fnakes kill the fmaller fpecies of frogs, and eat them. 
If they get at eggs of poultry, or of other birds, they make holes 
in them, and fuck the contents. When the hens are fitting on the 
eggs, they creep into the neft, wind round the birds, flifle them, 
and fuck the eggs. Mr. Bartram afierted, that he had often {een this 
fnake creep up into the talleft ~ after bird's eggs, or ot 
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birds, always with the head foremoft, when defcending. A Swed@ 
told me, that a black {nake had once got the head of one of his hens 
in its mouth, and was wound feveral times round the body, when 
he came and killed the fnake. The hen was afterwards as well as 
ever. 

‘ This fnake is very greedy of milk, and it is difficult to keep it 
out, when it is once uied to go into a cellar where milk is kept. It 
has been feen eating milk out of the fame difh with children, with- 
out biting them, though they often gave it blows with the fpoor 
upon the head, when it was overgreedy. I never heard it hifing. 
It can raife more than one half of its body from the ground, in or- 
der to look about her. It thins every year; and its fkii is faid ta 
be a remedy againit the cramp, if continually worn about the body.’ 

The bull-frog may alfo be added as an harmleis animal, to 
which we are ftrangers, and of which we have the enfuing de- 
{cription : 

‘ Bull-frogs are a large fpecies of frogs, which I had a’ opporta- 
nity of hearing and {ceiug to-day. AsI was riding opt, I heard a 
roaring before ine; and [ thought it was a bul! in the bufhes, on the 
other fide of the dyke, though the found was rather more hoarfe 
than that of a bull, ! was however afraid, that a bad goring bull 
might be near me, though! did not fee. him; and I continued to 
think fo till fome hours after, when I talked with fome Swedes about 
the du/l-frogs, and, by their account, I immediately found that I 
had heard their voice; for the Swedes told me, that there were 
numbers of them in the dyke. I afterwards hunted for them. OF 
all the frogs in this country, this is doubtlefs the greatett, Iam ~ 
told, that towards autumn, as foon as the air begins to grow 2 
Jittle cool, they hide themfelves under the mud, which hies at 
the bottom of ponds and flugnant waters, and lie there torpid du- 
ring winter. As foon as the weather grows mild, towards fummer, 
they begin to get out of their holes, and croak. If the fpring, that 
is, if the mild weather, begins early, they appear about the end of 
March, old flyle; but if it happens late, they tarry under water 
till late in April, Their places of abode are ponds, and bogs with 
ftagnant water; they are never in any flowing water. When many 
of them croak together, they make an enormous noife. Their croak 
exactly refembles the roaring of an ox or bull, which is fomewhat 
hoarfe. They croak fo loud, that two people talking by the fide 
of a pond cannot underftand each other. ‘They croak all together ; 
then ftop a little, and begin again. It feems as if they had a captain 
among them: for when he begins to croak, all the others follow ; 
and when he flops, the others are all filent, When this captain 
gives the fignal for flopping, you hear a note like pocp coming from 

im. In day-time they feldom make any great noife, unlefs the fky 
is covered, But the night is their croaking time; and, when all is 
calm, you may hear them, though you are near a mile and a half off. 
When they croak they commonly are near the furface of the water, 
under the bufhes, and have their heads out of the water. There- 
fore, by going flowly, one may get clofe up to them before they 
f° away. As foon as they are quite under water, they think them- 

elves jafe, though the water be very thallow, 
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© Sometimes they fit at a good diftance from the pond; but as 
foon as they fufpect any danger, they haften with great leaps into 
the water. They are very expert at hopping. A full-grown éu/l- 

rog takes near three yards at one hop. 1 have often been told the 
following ftory by the old Swedes, which happened here, at the 
time when the Indians lived with the Swedes. It is well known that 
the Indians are excellent runners; I have feen them at Governor 
ge equal the bet horfe in its fwifteft courfe, and altoid pafs 
it. Therefore, in order to try how well the buil-trogs could 
leap, fome of the Swedes laid a wager with a young Indian, that 
he could not overtake the frog, provided it had two leaps before 
hand, ‘They carried a bull-frog, which they had caught in a pond, 
upon a field, and burnt his back-fide; the fire, and the Indian, 
who endeavour: d to be clofely up with the frog, had fuch an effec 
upon the animal, that it made its Jong hops acrofs the field, as faft — 
asit could. The Indian began to purfue the frog with all his might 
at the proper time: the noife he made in running frightened the 
poor trog ; probably it was afraid of being tortured with fire again, 
and therefore it redoubled its leaps, and by that means it reached 
the pond before the Indian could overtake it. 

‘ In fome years they are more numerous than in others: nobody 
could cell whether the fnakes had ever ventured to eat them, though 
they eat all the leffer kinds of frogs. The women are no friends to 
thefe frogs, becaufe they kill and eat young ducklings and goflings : 
fometimes they carry off chickens that come too near the ponds. [ 
have not obferved that they bite when they are held in the hands, 
though they have little teeth; when they are beaten, they cry out 
aimott like children. I was told that fome cat the thighs of the hind 
legs, and that they are very palatable.’ 

We are ftill however left at a lofs as to the fize of this alarms 
ing animal, unlefs we turn to Linnzus or Catefby, to which 
he refers for the characters. It fhould feem as if this was the 
frog that gave the idea to the fabulift, of making him endeas 
vour to emulate the ox 1n fize, as he already does in voice. 

We cannot pretend to trace Mr. Kalm in his tour, neither 
is it neceflary. He gives us a defcription of the inhabitants of 


Montreal in thefe terms : 

‘ The difference between the manners and cuftoms of the French in 
Montreal and Canada, and thofe of the Englith in the American co- 
lonies, is as great as that between the manners of thofe two nations 
in Europe. The women in general are handfome here; they are 
well-bred, and virtuous, with an innocent and becoming frecdom. 
They drefs out very fine on Sundays; and though on the other days 
they do not take much pains with other parts of their drefs, yet 
they are very fond of adorning their heads, the hair of which is al- 
ways curled and powdered, and ornamented with glittering bodkins 
and aigrettes. Every day but Sunday, they wear a little neat jacket, 
and a fhort petticoat which hardly rezches half the lee, and in this 
particular they feem to imitate the indian women. the heels of 
their thoes are high, and very narrow, and it is furpriziny how they 
walk on them. In their knowledge of economy, they greatly fur- 
pafs the Englifh women in the plantations, who indeed have taken 
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the liberty of throwing all the burthen of houfe-keeping upon their 
hufbands, and fit in their chairs all day with folded arms. The wo- 
men in Canada on the contrary do not {pare themfelves, efpecially 
among the common people, where they are always in the fields, 
meadows, ftavles, &c. and do not dillike any work whatfoever, 
However, they feem rather remifs in regard to the cleaning of the 
utenfils, aud apartments; for fometimes the floors, both in the town 
and country, were hardly cleaned once in fix months, which isa 
difagreeable fight to one who comes from amongit the Dutch and 
Englifh, where the conftant fcouring and ferubbing of the floors, is 
reckoned as important as the exercile of religion itfelf. To prevent 
the thick duft, which is thus left on the floor, from being noxious 
to the licalth, the women wet it feveral times a day, which renders 
it more confiftent ; repeating the afperfion as often as the duft is dry 
and rifes again. Upon the whole, however, they are not averfe to 
the taking a part in all the bufinefs of houfe-kceping; and I have 
with pleafure feen the daughters of the better fort of people, and 
of the governor himfelf, not too finely dreffed, and going into 
kitchens and cellars, to look that every thing be done as it ought.’ 
What work the French Canadian women find abroad to com- 
penfate for their filthy houfes at home, we cannot conccive; 
imagining that the men might fuffice for out-door bufinefs, 
while the women might be employed more ufefully within, to 
keep their family ceconomy in a decent train: at leaft this is 
conformable to Englifi notions, as our Author confefles in 
the comparifon itfelf. But we fhall produce another paflage 
here which is not altogether confiitent with the preceding ; 
and this we do with the greater pleafure, as it will operate {till 


more to the juftification of our fair fifters on the other fide the 
Atlantic. « _ 

‘ The ladies in Canada are generally of two kinds: fome come 
over from France, and the reft natives. ‘The former poifefs the po- 
litenefs peculiar to the French nation; the latter may be divided 
into thofe of Quebec and Moutreal. The firft of thefe are equal to 
the French ladies in good-breeding, having the advantage of fre- 
quently converfing with the French gentlemen and ladies, who come 
every fummer with the king’s fhips, and flay feveral weeks at Que- 
bec, but feldom go to Montreal. The ladies of this laft place are 
accufed by the French of partaking too much of the pride of the 
Indians, and of being much wanting in French good-breeding. 
What I have mentioned above of their drefiing their head too affi- 
duoufly, is the cafe with all the ladies throughout Canada. Their 
hair is always curled, even when they are at home in a dirty jacket, 
and fhort coarfe petticoat, that does not reach to the middle of 
their legs. On thofe days when they pay or receive vifits, they drefs 
fo gayly, that one is almof induced to think their parents poffeffed 
the greateft dignities in the ftate, The Frenchmen, who confidered 
things in their true light, complained very much that a great part 
of the ladies in Canada had got into the pernicious cuftom of taking 
too much care of their drefs, and fquandering all their fortunes, 
and more, upon it, inflead of fparing fomething for future times. 
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They are no lefs attentive to have the neweft fafhions; and they 
Jaugh at each other, when they are not drefled to each other’s fancy. 
But what they get as new fafhions, are grown old, and laid afide in 
France; for the fhips corhing but once every year from thence, the 
people in Canada confider that as the new tafhion for the whole year, 
which the people on board brought with them, or which they im- 
pofed upon them as new. The ladies in Canada, and efpecially at 
Montreal, are very ready to laugh at any blunders ftrangers make in 
fpeaking ; but they are very excufable. People laugh at what ap- 
pears uncommon and ridiculous. In Canada nobody ever hears the 
French language fpoken by any but Frenchmen ; for ftrangers {fel- 
dom come thither; and the Indians are naturally too proud to learn 
French, but oblige the French to learn their language. From hence 
it naturally follows, that the nice Canada ladies cannot hear any 
thing uncommon without laughing at it. One of the firft queftions 
they propofe to a ftranger is, whether he is married? The next, 
how he likes the ladies in the country ; and whether he thinks them 
handfomer than thofe of his own country? And the third, whether 
he will take one home with him? There are fome differences between 
the ladies of Quebec, and thofe of Montreal; thofe of the laft place 
feemed to be generally handfomer than thofe of the former. Their 
behaviour likewife feemed to me to be fomewhat too free at Quebec, 
and of a more becoming modefty at Montreal. ‘The ladies at Que- 
bec, efpecially the unmarried ones, are not very induftrious. A 
girl of eighteen is reckoned very poorly off, if fhe cannot enume- 
rate at leait twenty lovers. Thefe young ladies, eipecially thofe of 
a higher rank, get up at feven, and drets till nine, drinking their 
coffee at the fame time. When they are dreffed, they place them- 
felves near a window that opens into the ftreet, take up fome needle- 
wi, and few a flitch now and then; but turn their eyes into the 

moft of the time. When a young fellow comes in, whether 
they are acquainted with him or not, they immediately lay afide 
their work, fit down by him, and begin to chat, laugh, joke, and 
invent double-entendres ; and this is reckoned being very witty. In 
this manner they frequently pafs the whole day, leaving their mo- 
thers to do all the bufinefs in the houfe. In Montreal, the girls are 
not quite fo volatile, but more -induitrious. They are always at 
their needle-work, or doing fome neceflary bufinefs ix rhe houfe*. 
They are likewife cheerful and content; and nobody can fay that 
they want either wit, or charms, ‘Their fault is, that they think 
too well of themfelves. However, the daughters of people of all 
ranks, without exception, go to market, and carry home what they 
have bought. They rife as foon, and go to bed as late, as any of 
the people in the houfe. I have been affured, that, in general, 
their fortunes are not confiderable; which are rendered ftill more 
{carce by the number of children, and the fmall revenues in a houfe. 
The girls at Montreal are very much difpleafed that thofe at Que- 
bec get hufbands fooner than they. The reafon of this is, that many 
young gentlemen who come over from France with the fhips, are 
captivated by the ladies at Quebec, and marry them; but as thefe 
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gentlemen feldom go up to Montreal, the girls there are not oftés 
{fo happy as thofe of the former place.’ 

One more paflage refpeciing the inhabitants at Quebec will 
fully reconcile us to the Englifh American ladies. 

‘ The civility of the inhabitants here is more refined than that of 
the Dutch and Englith, in the fettlements belonging to Great Bri- 
tain; but she /atter, on the other hand, do not idle their time away 
in dreiling, as the French do here. The ladies, efpecially, drefs 
and powder their hair every day, and put their locks in papers 
every night; which sa cultom was aot introduced in the: Englith 
fettlements. The gentlemen wear generally their own hair; but 
fome have wigs. People of rank are ufed to wear laced cloaths, 
and all the crown-oflicers wear fwords. All the gentlemen, even 
thofe of rank, the governor-general excepted, when they go into 
town on a day that looks likely for rain, carry their cloaks on their 
Jeft arm. Acquaintances of either fex, who have not feen each other 
for fome time, on meeting again /olute with mutual kiffes. 

It may be fo, and we admit that our civility is fo unrefined 
that we fhould be content with kiffing the American beauties, 
and leave the French gentlemen to beftow their fulfome kiffes 
on each other as much as they pleafe, without longing for a 


‘participaticn in them. 


On the whole, though we cannot enter farther into particular 
inftances, we think Mr. Kalm has fufficientty anfwered the in- 
tention of his miffion, by his many defcriptions of the natural 
productions and animals of the American continent; which 
will not tail to entertain thofe who defire information refpecting 


them, efpecially in Sweden, the country for waich the per- 





formance was written 2nd calculated. ¥. 


Art. Vil. Lel:ptical Alronomy reftored to its natural Simplicity, 
in Theory and Practice, upon Ado/aic Principles; whofe 
Ufes are alfo fpecified in Navigation. By James Hurly, 
B.A. Mafter of the Grammar-{chool, and Curate of St. 
james’s, in Taunton. 8vo. 3s. Law, &c. 1771. 


Hoever reads the title of this fingular piece, and the 
Author’s preface, will, we apprehend, have little in- 
clination to proceed any further. We are forry to find a work 
of this kind profefledly undertaken upon ALsfaic principles; be- 
caufe, if the Author had not informed us fhat he was a clergy- 
man, we fhould have been ready to apprehend that his fyftem, 
which he ftiles the Mdofuie phil:fophy, was intended as a burlefque 
on Mofes and the Bible. If this Author has fairly ftated the 
{criptural principles of philofophy, there furely never were any 
more abfurd and unintelligible: and yet they are propofed with 
an air of confidence and triumph. ‘The Aronomereroyal and 
others are fummoned to attend his decifion, and the Author is 
perfuaded that they will fee ¢ that the modern aftronomer has 
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a world of errors to correct of his own, at this period of time, 
notwithftanding the pitch to which aftronomy is fuppofed to be 
brought by the fancied {uperiority of modern knowledge above 
what was revealed in the days of Moles.’ If his conjectures 
are true, our moft eminent aftronomers have been radically 
wrong * in the whole farrago of their hypothefes.” But we are 
of opinion that the work before us, whatever ridicule or com- 
paflion it may excite, will produce little of that conviction for 
which it is intended. However, that neither the Author nor 
our Readers may condemn us for prejudging in the cafe, and 
determining without examination, we fhall lay before thein the 
leading principles of this chimerical performance. 

The Author prefumes, on what foundation let his Readers 
determine, that it is needlefs * to apologize for preferring the 
principles which Mofes has delivered to us from a divine reve- 
lation, before the principles invented by any human ingenuity, 
Nor (fays he) am I at all afraid of being charged with arro- 
gance, for fetting up a fyftem deduced from revealed principles 
above the moft admired fyftem that has been given us by an 
phifofopher whatfoever. Revelation will fpeak for itfelf to thofe 
that will give attention: and if fuch de not extol a theory built 
upon a fure foundation above the vele hypothefes of philofophy, 
I fhall be greatly difappointed.’ 

We cannot but with that Mr. Hurly had been a little more 
difident ; and that, for the honour of revelation, he had not 
charged it rafhly with abfurdities too glaring and notorious to 
efcape the moft fuperficial enquirer. We are perfuaded that the 
vile hypothefes of philofophy will ftill maintain their ground, 
notwithftanding the violence of his attack, and to his great dif- 
appointment and mortification. And, we hope, that neither 
Mofes nor any of his fucceffors in the line of infpiration, are 
to ftand or fall with the principles of the new ecliptical a/fronomy. 

The firft whim which this curious work prefents, we have 
in the following paflage. After fome fly hints as to the infuf- 
ficiency of the method of determining the fun’s diftance by his 
parallax, the Author obferves, ¢ chat the effects, which philo- 
fophers attribute to the difference of central] and fuperficial ob- 
fervers, are nothing elfe but the effe‘?s of rifraciion inverted.” 
He attempts to prove this ftrange pofition by oblervations, which 
are partly falfe and partly ncthing to the purpofe: and from 
which our Readers woul derive no great fatisfaction, if they 
were tranfcribed for their perufal. 

Our Author fets out, in his next chapter, like a man who 
had fhaken off fome heavy incumbrance; and he triumphs in 
the deftruGiion of parallactic cbfurdities. © The parallactic .bfur- 
dities, which were condemned in the firft chapter, have no place 
in Mofaic aftronomy. In the revealed fyiiem, the fun and 
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moon are. fet, both of them, in the fphere of the fixed: ftars, 
which aftronomers place at an almoft immenfe diftance ins the 
earth,’ 

But if we purfue the zngenious Author’s inveftigations, and 
confult his diagram, we fhall foon find out the miftake : 

¢ There is no philofophical diftance of their orbits to caufe 
the difference of parallaxes, which is founded by philofophers 
upon that diftance, as before-mentioned.’ “hen comes a new 
method of eftimating the diftance of the fun; and had the Au- 
thor favoured the world with his difc overy a few years fooner, 
it would have faved much labour and expence. This method 
he grounds on a paflage of feripture: And God fet ‘them in the 
firmament of heaven, ta give light upon the earth. § If we find 
(fays he) at what diftance the fun can enlighten the whole earth 
from pole to pole, we can pretty nearly determine the diftance. 
But the diftance, at which the whale earth may be enlightened 
by the fun, may be mathematically demoniirated.’ 

We will not infift on the inaccuracy of this expreffion, nor 
the obfcurity and unintelligiblenefs of many others, but proceed 
with Mr. Hurly to his decisive calculation. “Tine whole depends 
on the folution of one plain queftion. * At what height above 
the furface will an eye command a profpect of g0co miles, the 
extent of the femidiameter of the earth?’ ‘The refult of the 
enquiry, deduced by a method not the moft accurate, is this, 
© that the height of the fun, in the equinoctial line, requifite 
to look over the whole earth, is one mile and one-fixth part of a 
mile.” This conclufion, fo cortrary to all the notions that 
have prevailed on this fubject, is merely fpeculative.—But there 
are other miftakes in the hypothetical philofophy * which concern the 
lives of many people ;’ and therefore our Author, like a true friend 
of his fpecies, has gone a little out of his way, in order to 
expofe and correct them. 

¢ According to Sir Ifaac Newton, the earth muft be higher 
at the equator than at the poles. (And left any fhould doubt 
that this is the Newtonian doctrine, here is a quotation to prove 
the point.) Now if the north pole be lower than the equator, 

a crofs paflage for fhips might be looked for from the Atlantic 
va the Pacific Ocean, about the north pole, as well as by the 
{traits of Magellan in the fouth. Eut fuch a paflage has never 
been fought without many difafters, and lofs of lives ; and would 
never have been attempted, if Mofaic aftronomy had prevailed 
in the opinions of men, above the fanciful conjectures of mo- 
dern aftronomers. Aud Ged faid, Let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place 5 and Ict the dry land appear: 
ah it was fo And Ged called tie dry land earth 3 and the gather- 
ing togetber of the waters called he feass Geta is Gy 10 
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-{n this philofopby the earth emerges from the feas, leaving 
her roots in the bofom of the deep, which we know to be in 
the fouth; therefore that part of the earth round the north 
pole, which is the oppofite part to the * waters beneath the earth,’ 
is much higher than the equator. Suppofe an ifland or moun- 
tainous rock, in a deep fpacious water: it may be confidered as 
the world in miniature. A veflel may fail round it, but cannot 
crofs it at the top.—With much more to the fame purpofe. 
We are glad that the Author ¢ can touch but lightly on any 
intermediate occurrences.’ 

The fourth chapter contains nothing new or fingular, It 
ftates the exact quantity of the /;nodical month, and thews how 
to deduce from it the mean motion of the moon in her periodi- 
cal courfe. However, the Author does not condefcend to pro- 
ceed far in a beaten track: He very foon foars above the re- 
gions of common fenie and experience, to which Newton and 
{uch groveling aftronomers were confined. He opens upon us 
with a new fyftem of philofophy, which at once obviates all the 
difficulties attending the Junar motions, and ftates the caufe of 
their variety beyond all contradiSion or difpute. Strange! 
that none fhould have ftarted the lucky hint before; but that 
it fhould have been left to this Author to difcover, that the va- 
riety, which has fo Jong puzzled the fagacity of aftronomers 
© altogether depends on the peculiar and oppofite qualities of 
the two luminaries.’ But as Mr. Hurly has lately found out, 
that it is only a ftep to the moon, he may perhaps have paid it 
a vifit: and it muft have been a pleafant fight to have feen the 
icicles hanging about him on his return from that dreary planet. 

‘ That the fun is the fountain of heat is evident to our fenfes ; 
but that the moon is co/d, as the fun is Sot, may appear ftrange 
to many who have imbibed the philofopher’s doctrine, that all 
the celeftial bodies are earths ;. and that ‘* the fun isa GREAT 
EARTH vehemently hot.” It was a doctrine, however, apparently 
known to Mofes ; who $ places the moon at the fame diftance 
from the earth as the fun and the ftars ; whereas if we judge of 
the diftance by our fenfes, the moon is w//ib/y nearer than the 
ftars. What can produce this effect? Why we know very 
well that objedts are wi/bly nearer as they are feen through a 
denfer medium: and the cc/d moon condenfing the medium by 
which it is encompafled, caufes it to appear fo much nearer to 
us as the medium is more condenfed, through which the /ight 
of the moon paffes. So an horizontal object appears larger, 
and confequently nearer, in the heavens, than it appears after- 
wards, when it is got above the denfer air encompaffing the 
furface of the earth. And thus the moon will be more refracted 
than other objects, and will appear alfo more depreffed through 


a glafs, or as having a greater parallax than the other planets. 
Moreover, 
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Moreover, the cold quality of the moon is alfo an object of fenfes 
and any perfon poffefled of a good telefcope may make the ex- 
periment, who may plainly difcover, that from the time of the 
new moon to the full, an envelopement of ice fpreads gradually 
over the moon’s furface; and after the full, the ice is thawed 
and difperfed, as the moon returns tothe fun. Hence the very 
cold ftate of the air during a very dark eclipfe is eafily accounted 
for.” Such philofophy needs no comment. 

Our Author, having fo well eitablifhed his principles, ¢ that 
the fun is Aot and the moon cold,’ is able to furnifh us with 
the true thory of the motions of the moon. But before this can 
be thoroughly underftood, 1t is neceffary to attend to his preli- 
minary account of the moon’s revolution in her orbit. ‘¢ The 
monn appears to be continually going out of her way. From 
the new moon to the firft quarter, or quadrature, fhe rifes above 
the path in which fhe firft fet out; and from the quadrature fhe 
defcends, and is in her way again at the full moon; then fhe 
afceuds «gain, until fhe has attained her fecond quarter; and 
from thence defcends towards her old path, where fhe is found 
at the new moon feafon, as in the beginning. 

‘ Thefe feeming irregularities of the moon in her revolutions 
are very eafily explained upon the principles before eftablifhed. 
In the quad: atures the moon is almoft, if not altogether, out of 
the power of the fun; whofe rays are full againft the region 
pofleffed by her, at the oppofition, or full moon. In the quar- 
ters therefore the medium is condenfed, which encompafles the 
moon, in the higheft degree; and according to the laws of re- 
fraction, the moon appears higher than at any other time. 
When it is new moon, fhe is fubjeé& to the power of the fun’s 
rays, by the conjunction of the two bodies, as fhe was before 
affected by the difplay of his heat againft her at the oppofition. 
Wherefore in both thefe cafes, that is, in the /yzigies, the na~ 
tural condenfing quality of the moon is deftroyed by the fupe- 
rior power of the fun, which dilates the medium ‘by his heat, 
as the moon condenfes it by her cold.’ This is a brief view of 
the Author’s theory, for the fatisfaction of the curious. 

We fhall not trouble our Readers with the Author’s calcula 
tions, nor with the frequent references he has made to Tacquef 
and Vhi/ten on thts fubject: our attention being rather called 
to what is new and curious in this performance. 

He begins his chapter ¢ concerning an eclipfe of the moon” 
with a lefion of humility to aftronomers : 

‘ Aftronomers are wont to boaft much of their knowledge 
in the nature of eclipfes, as they can foretel them with a good 
degree of accuracy. But there is no foundation for glorying 
in this refpeét. Their leflons are good fo far only as they are 
founded upon chfervations : all the hypothetical part of their doc~ 
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trine is a delufion.’? He briefly ftates the common method of 
accounting for this phenomenon, and then propofes his own 
explication. * If we proceed one ftep further, and reftore 
light, where darkne/s has ufurped its place, in the cone (one 
would have thought there’would have been an end of the 
eclipfe) we fhall have a complete theory of lunar eclipfes. Expe- 
rience may convince us, that an eclipfe cannot be caufed by the 
moon’s entering into a dark fhadow of the atmofphere: for 
we often and familiarly fee the moon uneclipfed, and well de- 
fined, through a cloud. Nowif a cloud itfelf doth not caufe 
an eclipfe, the /hadew of a cloud cannot produce it. Yet the 
atmofphere, at the moft, is no more than a cloud, and that not 
opaque, fince the heavenly bodies are clearly feen through it, 
wherefore the eclipfe is not caufed by a dark fhadow. 

¢ The light and heat of the fun raifes a thick cloud on the 
furface of the moon, whereby its luftre is taken off, and the 
moon ceafes to be vifible, or is eclipfed. It was proved in my 
‘ Effay,’ that * the moon is a compofition of cold, as the fun isa 
fire;? which cold freezes the ambient fluid, and invelopes a full 
moon in a covering of ice. The eye of an unprejudiced perfon 
may very clearly fee the procefs of an icy covering commencing 
with the new moon, and growing gradually over, the old moon, 
which is oftentimes perceived with the new, till at the time of 
the full moon the covering is completed. ‘The moon being 
therefore invefted with a covering of ice, the fame phanomena 
muft attend the moon, when expofed to the fun’s rays, as are 
obfervable on the furface of ice when expofed to heat.—When 
the faces of the fun and moon are oppolite, and the fun’s rays 
iffue with full force againft the moon’s turface, the folar heat 
excites this ‘* aqueous vapour,” or cloud, which, according to 
the different proportions of its denfity, may quite obfcure the 
light of the moon, or leave it more or lefs perceptible, agree- 
ably to the different effects of different clouds pafling over the 
planet. The cold of the moon alfo, condenfing that part of 
the atmofphere which fhe affumes at the full, caufes an attrac- 
tion of the fun’s rays that way, tending toa focus, and theres 
fore conical.’ 

Our Author is no lefs diffatisied with the aftronomic do@rine 
concerning an eclipfe of the fun, than with that of the moon, 
and he pronounces it almoft totally unintelligible. He acknowa 
ledges that the hypothefis of the conic fladow is tolerable, when 
we confider an eclipfe of the fun as caufed by the interpofition 
of the moon between the fun and us. But, fays he, it often 
happens that the moon is not between the fun and us at the time of a 
folar eclipfe, and then the hypothefis totally fails. Whenever the 
moon has /fouth latitude, that is, when the moon in her path is 
fouth from the fun in his path, the fun is neceffarily between 
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the moon and us. And at other times when the moon has 
north Jatitude, the oppofite inhabitants to us in the fouth have 
the fun at that time between the moon and them.—Upon our 
principles the difficulty vanifhes. We fay and prove, by the 
evidence of fight, that the moon is a cold body, condenfing 
therefore the liquid medium in which it exifts, and which con- 
fequently attracts the rays of the fun towards thefe parts in 
which the caufe of the condenfation operates. As the heat of 
the fun goes with the rays of light, when thefe are drawn from 
us the heat is alfo drawn from us, and the pofitive cold of the 
moon alfo is perceivable in a greater or lefs degree as the cold 
planet is nearer to the earth and the fun more remote; as the 
Jun 1s neareft to his apogee, and the moon to her perigee *.’ 

In a fubfequent chapter the Author repeats what he had more 
than once advanced before, ¢ that the notion of the moon’s being 
nearer to the earth than the fun is certainly falfe. For as the 
orbit of the moon extends five degrees and more beyond the 
ecliptic, northward and fouthward, it evidently takes in, or 
comprehends, the orbit of the fun, and cannot poffibly be in- 
clofed within the ecliptic.’ 

He moreover informs us, that the common /olar fpots are 
{mall parts of the original firmament, which, although created 
as hard as adamant, was not created for an eternal duration. 

He then proceeds to fhew § that the flux of the fea zs not pro- 
duced by the moon, but by the fun; and that the tides of the fea 
are checked by the moon.’ 

Our Author is fully convinced that eclipfes are incompetent 
for the difcovery of the longitude; and he has dropped two or 
three illiberal reflections on that fubjeét, which could not efcape 
our notice, and would deferve literary animadverfion, were they 
capable of doing any injury. 

The Author of this whimfical performance is no inconfider- 
able publifher ; we have therefore been more diffufe in giving 
an account of this article than indeed it deferves, as we hope 





* The Author’s-curious theory of eclipfes puts us in mind of the 
vulgar doctrine of the Chincfe. ‘They fancy that in heaven there is 
a prodigious great dragon, who 1s a profeffed enemy to the fun and 
moon, and ready at all times to eat them up. For this reafon, as 
foon as they perceive an eclipfe, they all make.a terrible rattling 
with drums and brafs kettles, till the moniter, frightened at the noife, 
lets go his prey. While the aftronomers are on the tower to make 
their obfervations, the chief Mandarines belonging to the Lipou fall 
on their knees in a hall or court of the palace, looking attentively 
that way, and frequently bowing towards the fun, to exprefs the pity 
they take of him, or rather to the dragon, to beg him not to moleit 
the world, by depriving it of fo neceffary a planet. 

See Ls Comtr’s Memoirs, p. 70, 71. 
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it will be a full difcharge from all obligation of expofing his fu- 
ture reveries. A month’s refidence in the moon, and the exer- 
cife of a journey of little more than a mile, might not hurt our 
Author. It would, perhaps, reconcile him to think and write 
on philofophical fubje&s in a manner more worthy the notice 
of the public, and the criticifm of candour. 

R-s. 





Art. VIII. 4 foort Comment on Sir Ifaac Newton’s Principia. By 
W.Emerfon. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Nourfe. 13770. 


IR Ifaac’s Principia is the Bible of philofophers: hence they 

derive that intimate acquaintance with the laws and opera- 
tions of Nature, which is neceflary to juftify their title and 
character, A philofopher ignorant of the Principia would be 
the fame kind of phenomenon as a divine wholly unacquainted 
with his Bible. And the allufion may be carried ftill further, 
as the one has employed the {kill and labour of commentators 
and critics, to reconcile feeming contradictions, to explain 
paffages that are obfcure and difficult, and, after all, requires 
fome preparatory knowledge, and no {mall degree of applica- 
tion, in order to be underftood; fo the other does not lie 
level to every common capacity: a confiderable fhare of pre- 
vious mathematical knowledge is neceflary to render it intelli- 
gible, and withal fome outward inftrutions and affiftances may 
be very acceptable and ufeful. 

The path itfelf is fafe and pleafant, though it is not eafily 
found, nor can it be purfued without toil and danger. Happy 
are they who are under the direction of a fkilful and faithful 
guide, that will affift them in removing obftacles as they arife, 
and thus encourage their progrefs and perfeverance. Many, 
without doubt, have been deterred from the arduous tafk, 
through the want of fome able companion and infttu€tor, who 
fhould give them fuch hints as might be ixcentives to their own 
ingenuity and application, without /uperfeding them. 

There have been feveral laudable attempts of this kind, un- 
der various forms, fince the firft publication of the Principia. 
But moft of thefe have been confined to fome particular part of 
this admirable work ; nor have they been intended fo much to 
illuftrate the feveral fteps of the Author’s reafoning, as to con- 
vey the fubftance of his difcoveries, in a ftyle, and under a form, 
better adapted for general conception. ‘The ftucent, whofe aim 
was to derive his knowledge from the fountain itfelf, and to 
underftand the Author’s own demonftrations and conclufions, 
has ftill been at a lofs. Should it be faid that, even in this 
view, the celebrated Jefuits have provided him with the affift- 
ance he defires ; we may anfwer, that this admirable performs 
ance, though in its plan and execution it is inflar omnium, is 
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too voluminous to anfwer the purpofe; not to add, that by 
being written in Latin, it can be of no ufe to the mere Engli/h 
reader. 

A fhort comment, which might ferve the ftudent as a ** vade 
mecum” wes ftill wanting. With this view we recommend the 
wo. before us. And the Author’s own modeft account of it 
p ts thofe reflections which otherwife we might have been 
difpofed to offer. ‘* This litile treatife, fays he, was written 
many years fince; for when I ftudied the Principia, I was fre- 
guendy at a ftop, which obliged me to make calculations here 
and there, as | went on; and whenI had done, I fet them 


‘down as notes upon thefe places; wherein I only meddled with 


thefe (thofe) p'aces that appeared dificult tome. Thefe notes, 
collected together, are the fubjeét of the following comment. 
And | have revifed the whole, and added feveral things that 
{eemed wanting: yet I believe there are fome things {till be- 
hind, which are not fufficiently explained by any commentator, 
and efpecially fuch as are there laid down without their de- 
monttrations.’ 

To this /hort Comment the Author has added a * defence of 
Sir I, Newton againft the objections that have been made to 
feveral parts of the Principia, optics and chronology.’ We are 
forty to be obliged to fay, that the Author’s zeal in defence 
of Sir Ifaac fometimes tranfcends the limits of decency and {i- 
berality. Mr. Emerfon is too much of a philofopher to need 
being told, that hard names ‘are no arguments; and that, 
however provoking to the admirers of Newton, the ignorance, 
envy, and abule of his adverfaries may be, bad language isa 
kind of retaliation, which the honour of truth and the libera- 
lity of {cience abfolutely prohibit and condemn. The reputa- 
tion of this illuftrious Author, and the merit of his difcoveries, 
reft on a bafis, which the malignity and rudenefs of cenfure 
and cavil can never overturn. Upon the whole, we approve of 


‘our Author’s vindication, though it has evident marks of hafte 


and negligence ; and we could have wifhed that it had been de- 
bated by no fingle expreflion unbecoming the dignity of true 
philotophy. We are difpofed however to pardon the overflow 
of a laudable zeal, and we heatti ly concur with the Author in 
every generous attempt towards humbling the pride, and re- 
{training the petulance of the ignorant and  cenforious. 

Our ‘Author's defence confilis of three parts. In the firft, 
he vindicates the Principia from the odjetions of J. Bernouilli, 
Euler, and Leibnitz. He enlarges moft on ghe Newtonian 
do&trine of the tides, in anfwer to Euler, and fame other fo- 
reigners, who have expreficd their diilatisfaGQion with it. We 


fhall make an extract or two from what he has faid under this 
head. 


° ¢ Sir 
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¢ Sir I. Newton’s explanation of the tides (Prop. 24, b. iii.) 
does not pleafe Euler, though he accounts for every circum- 
ftance thereof, He thinks afcribing thefe effe€s to the actions 
of the fun and moon, is recurring to occult cau/es, and there- 
fore he had rather recur to Vortexes fo. the explanation thereof ; 
the notion of which has been confuted over and over. He de- 
nies the gravitation of bodies towards one another, becaufe he 
cannot difcover the caufe of gravity ; and therefore he will not 
allow it to have any thing to do with the matter, as being an 
occult quality. But he recurs to a principle that is more than 
occult, his incomprehenfible vortices, which he thinks the 
tides are raifed by; though he has not attempted to explain in 
what manner his vortices can do it.—This gentleman telis us, 
that Newton’s method is erroneous, by which he found the fea 
to rife to the height of near two feet, by the fun’s force only. 
And fays, that Newton found out this enormous effect, by 
comparing the fun’s force with the centrifugal force of the 
earth. But certaialy this gentleman knows little about the na- 
ture of forces, if he does not allow that two equal forces, of 
however different kinds, will always have equal effects; and | 
proportional forces, proportional effects, efpecially in their naf- 
cent ftate: for it is not the dimd, but the guantity of force that 
is to be regarded: therefore Newton rightly found the folar 
tide near two feet, and the lunar tide $4 fect, agreeable to ex- 
perience, But to fhew you what fort of a theory this gentle- 
man works by, he finds the folar tide only half a foot, and the 
lunar tide 2: feet, in all not three feet; which all obfervations 
confute, and with it his erroneous method cf computation. 

© He alfo tells us, that Newton found out the forces of the 
fun and moon by help of the tides, but he has not done it ac- 
cytately. And yet Newton took in every circumftance that 
could any way affect it ; as may be feen in prop. 37, b. iii. 

* It has alfo been objected by fome perfons, that the two ex- 
amples of Newton for finding the tides are ill chofen. But 
however he had no more to chos/e on, and, by their near agree- 
ment, it fhews they were weil chofen Euler tells you, that 
at Havre de Graee, the greateft and leaft tides are as 17 to 11 5 
and therefore the fun’s force to the moon’s, will be as 17—11 
to 17-+11, or as 6 to 28; or as he makes it, as 7.13 to 28, 
which is about as I to 4, a proportion not verv different from 
Newton’s. Dan. Bernouilli fays, that at St. Mah’s, the greateft 
height to the leaft is as 50 to15, which makes the fun’s force 
to the moon’s as 35 to 65, or as 7 to 13, not fo muchas I to 
2; aconclufion utterly inconfiftent with all other obfervations ; 
which argues, that the obfervation has not been made with 
fufficient accuracy. However, this is certain, that if any place 
can be improper for fuch an experiment, this place is, by rea- 
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fon of the very extraordinary tides: for here the tide beinz 
hurried up a long channel, growing continually ftraiter, it is 
forced up to an unufual height. 

‘ There are fome people that obje& againft this method of 
finding the fun and moon’s forces, by the tides, and reckon it 
very precarious, and fybject to many obftacles and intervening 
caufes, by which the tides are perpetually influenced and dif- 
turbed, as if every thing had not its difficulties ; the only dif- 
turbing caufe is the wind. Yet they can tell us ef no other me- 
thod, but what is more precarious and more impracticable, 
and lefs exact.’ 

In the fecond part, * concerning the optics,” our Author an- 
fwers the objections of Leibnitz againft the account which Sir 
Ifaac has given us of the original and conftitution of the world, 
and of the Deity. 

In the latter part, relating to the chronology, he gives us 
an account of the numerous inconfiftencies contained in the 
objections made by the Rev. Dr. Rutherforth, Regius Profeffor 
of Divinity in the Univerfity of Cambridge, againft Sir Iiaac 
Newton’s account of the Argonautic expedition; and con- 
cludes with fome curfory remarks on Dr. Bedford’s chronology. 

We will only obferve, upon the whole, that this defence is 
fitly conneéted with a comment, intended for the ufe of * young 
beginners’ in philofophy: ‘The Author does not enter minutely 
into the difcuffion of the fubjects in difpute between the advo- 
cates of Newton and his opponents. He has not allowed him- 
felf fufficient compafs to do full juftice to the arguments upon 
which the defence is grounded: but every ftudent will derive 
fatisfaction from the hints which are here offered, and will be 
prepared for perufing larger works of the fame kind, with plea- 





fure and advantage. R.-s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art.9. 4 Letter to ihe Members in Parliament on the prefent 


State of the Coinage: With Propofals for the better Regulation 


thereof. Svo. 6d. Browne. 1771. 
HE Author of this performance lately publifhed a pamphlet 
under the title of A Submitted to the Confideration of the 
Public, &%c*. The univerfal complaints relating to the coinage of 
this kingdom has induced him, we are told, to appear again in 
rint. | 
, The f{carcity of filver, which is now become fo real an inconve- 
nience aud difadvantage, this Writer attributes to two caufes; one 
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* See Review, laft volume, p- 88. 
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of them is the rea/ {carcity of filver, which arifes, partly, from its 
high price; fothat the government, he fays, muft lofe near three 
halfpence out of every fhilling they coin; partly, from the method 
which the dealers have of melting down the good and full weight 
filver as faft as they get it into their hands, fince they gain as much 
by deftroying it, asthe government lofe by coining it. The other 
caufe of this evil, it is faid, is an artificial {carcity, proceeding from 
many perfons hoarding up the filver coin, in order to get a premium 
for it: ‘ 1 think, fays this Writer, the prefent courfe of exchange 
is 2d. in the pound, or 8s. in 50 pounds. This is a fcandalous trade, 

Feeney forbidden by law ; and yet it is a trade that thoufands 
e is metropolis carry on: and it is not long fince I heard a clerk 
in one of our public offices fay, ‘* That he did not care how plenty 
halfpence was, but that he hoped filver would never be plenty.” Here 
he ftopped, without ending his fpeech by faying, ‘* Becaufe I and 
my brother clerks make a premium of it.” Our gold coin, it is 
here obferved, was never fo deficient in weight as at prefent, and, 
what is remarkable, the guineas of his prefent majefty are found to 
be more defective than the old guineas. The true reafon of which 
is faid to be, that our guineas and half guineas are fent to Holland 
and France, and there filed, and then returned to perfons who find 
their account in this way of trading, The filver coin is known to 
be bad indeed; three-fourths of the fhillings now current, this 
pamphlet tells us, are bafe and counterfeit, and their real value about 
eight-pence halfpenny, befides which there are a fet of people cailed 
Whiteners, who whiten a piece of bafe metal of the fize of a fhilling 
or a fix-pence, fo that it can pafs through a dozen or ten hands be- 
fore it is difcovered. The copper coin, this Writer remarks to 
be in as bad a ftate as that of the filver, though there has been a new 
coinage, and twenty tons he is told already delivered to the public, 
and yet he fays we fee but few of them; which he fufpetts to be 
owing to their being deftroyed by the makers of counterfeit half- 
pence, who have but little profpect of fuccefs in putting off theirs, 
while there is plenty of good coin. This Letter-writer therefore 
~— that all the atts relative to the coin of this kingdom fhould 

e repealed, and a new one made, feveral heads of which he offers 
to confideration : Such as, that all perfons counterfeiting, diminith- 
ing, or deftroying the coin, fhould fuffer death, and be hung in chains, 
with an infcription denoting their offence: that a difcoverer of fuch 
perfons fhould have one hundred pounds reward: that no perfon 
should imprefs gold, filver, or copper, with the heads of our kings, 
or with the arms of the kingdom, &c. that any perfon who fhould 
give or receive any premium for change, fhould forfeit the fum they 
gave, or received a premium for, to the informer: that no coin thouid 
pafs current farther back than that of King George the Second, and 
all former coins be called in: that all thillings coined in future 
fhould weigh but ten-pence, and fix-pences but five-pence: that all 
perfons fhould have a right to cut in two any bafe coin offered to 
them, and then return it to their owners. 

He recommends this to the confideration of parliament, as when 
the whole community are opprefled by the villany of a few indivi- 


duals, they muft always look up to the legiflature for redrefs, ‘ ‘Tacre 
Q4 has 
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has lately been people, fays he, who have made it their bufinefs 
({rom what motive] am not to determine) to poffefs the people with 
an ill opinion of the prefent legiflature: the opinions of the people 
juft now in regard to government feem, to ufe the definition of a 
celebrated lexicographer, to be upon the alternate preponderation ; 
the repealing in a manner the privilege-a@ laft feffion, wrought 
much effect upon the minds of the people in-favour of government, 
and brought their opinions rather upon the poi/e; one more popular 
act turns the fcale in favour of the legiflature, and I know of none 
that would more pleafe the public than this I have propofed relative 
to the coinage.’ 

Art.10. Infirudtions for collecting and preferving Infeéts ; parti- 
cularly Moths and Butterflies. Illuftrated with a Copper-plate, 
on which the Nets, and other Apparatus neceffary for that Pur- 
pofe, are delineated. 8vo, 1s. Pearch, 1771. 

The Author appears to be well fkilled in the art which is taught 
in this little treatife; to the publication of which, he was induced, 
frem the following confiderations :—‘ Mott of the Englifh, fays he, 
as well as Foreign infeéts, in the colleétions which I have lately had 
opportunities of obierving, have been either fpoiled in the catghing, 
or, for want of properly knowing how to preferve them, rienced 
imperfeéi, and of little or no value.’ He regretted, he adds, that 
fo much time and labour fhould be fpent to fo little purpofe; and 
for that reafon he was induced to make thefe inftru€tions (which 
were originally drawn x, tard the ufe of a gentleman going to refide 
abroad) more generally known. : | 

The attention of a connoiffeur, to this part of the creation, is cer- 
tainly very amufings and our only objeétion to it, is what common 
humanity muft dictate to every reflecting mind ; viz. the cruelty, not 
to fay ingratitude, of gibbeting, and impaling alive, fo many inno- 
cent, little, beautiful beings, in return for the pleafure they afford 
us, in the difplay of their lovely tints and glowing colours! 

Ait. 11. The Hiftary of the Theatres of London, from 1760, to the 
prefent Time. Being a Continuation of the annual Regitter of all 
the new Tragedies, Comedies, Farces, Pantomimes, &c. that have 
been performed within that Period. With occafional Notes and 
Anecdotes. By Mr. Victor, Author of the two former Volumes. 
12mo. 38. Becket. 

Mr. Victor’s two former volumes, on this fubject, were publithed 
in 1761, and our Readers will find fo full an account of them in the 
Review for July, in the fame year, that a reference to the article 
there given may fuffice on the prefent occafion. The Author has 
here continued his regifter to the year 1770, inclufive. 

Ait. 12. Lhe Dramatic Cenfor ; or, Critical Companion. 8vo. 

2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Bell, &c. 

This work was publithed about a year ago, in periodical numbers, 

and thefe two volumes are fuppoied to comprehend the whole of the 


Author’s defign. He has given a critical invefligation of above 50 of 


our moft contidetable aziing plays; with remarks alfo on the per- 
formers who have appeared in the principal charaéters of thofe plays. 
He feems to be intimately converfant with theatrical affairs; to have 
formed a juft efumate of the refpective merits of the attors; and to 

have 
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have offered many judicious criticifms on the writings of our prin- 

cipal dramatic poets. 

Art. 13. An Addrefs to Dr, Cadogan, accafioned by his Differtation 

on the Gout, (Se. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

The Addreffer is an advocate for the meats and drinks profcribed 
by Dr. Cadogan, and he arms himfelf with the Bible in defence of the 
bottle. Need we add-that the man 1s not ferious, and that he only 
means to feil a few pamphiets ? ) 

Art. 14. The Female Monitor. To which is annexed, a Trea- 
tife on Divorces ; containing very feafonable Advice to both mar- 
ried and fingle Ladies. By a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. s2mo. 1s. 6d. Dixwell. 

We heartily hope that no clergyman of the church of England, or 
of any other church, could be the Author of fo ftupid a pertormance. 
Art. 15. Adifcellanecus Traés of the Rev. John Clubbe, Rector 

of Whatfeld, and Vicar of Debenham, Suffolk. t2mo. 2 Vols, 

6s. bound. Ip{wich printed, and fold by Hingefton in London. 

We have repeatedly introduced this very ingenious Writer to the 
notice of our Readers. His Antiquities of Wheatheld* is an admi- 
rable piece of irony; and his tract intitled PAy/oguomy +, is a per- 
formance equally ludicrous and laughable. In the prefeat collection 
there is, befide the two pieces above-mentioned, another humourous 
production, vx. Scattered Thoughts on Title-pages, Dedications, Pre- 
faces, and Poiferipts: thefe make up the contents of the firll vo- 
lume. The fecond volume exhibits the Author's more ferious talents : 
it confilts of, 1. A Letter of Free Advice to young Clergymen. Vi. A 
Sermon preached before the Sons of the Clergy at ltfwich, Wl. Infant 
Baptijm confidered under the great Probability, if not abjalute Certainty, 


' ofits PraG&ice in the firft Ages of Chriffianity. Molt, if net all, of 


thefe have been feparatcly publiined. 

: TATHEMATICAL, 

Art. 16. Four Propcfitions, &c. fhewing not only that the 
Diftance of the Sun, as attempted to be determined from the 
Theory of Gravity, by a late Author, is, upon his own Princi- 
ples, erronecus; but alfo that it is more than probable this capé- 
tal Qucfiion can never be fatistactorily anfwered by any Calculus of 
the nindevo. 1s. Newcaille printed, and fold in London by 
— and Payne. 1769. 

o determine the fun’s diftance with any degree of certainty and 
precifion, is a very important fubject of aftronoinical enquiry. Could 
this fundamental point be fatisfaftorily fettled, it would be ealy to 
afcertain the dimeniions of the whole folar jyfiem, and the fcience 
of aflronomy in general would derive great improvement from the 
difcovery. Many ingenious and laborious attempts have been made 
towards the fulution of this intereiting problem; and we have the 
fatisfaction to think that they have not been altogether unfuccefsful. 
The lute traniits have been of fingular fervice for this purpofe; and 
to thefe attronomers have directed their attention and wiihes, from 
the days of Horrox to this diflinguifhed pericd. What is the refult of 





—* See Rev. val. xix. P+ 309+ 
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the laft obfervations has not yet appeared. ‘Thefe phenomena how- 
ever are fo rare, and attended with fo many contingent circumftances, 
that aftronomers have been defirous of inveitigating the fun’s diftance 
from other data, befide the parallax : and fince the theory of gravity 
has been eftablifhed on the moft inconteftible principles by the :mmor- 
tal Newton, fome have imagined that this might furnifh the folution 
fought for. Profeffor Machin has given us a hint to this purpofe in 
his Laws of the Moon’s Mction according to Gravity, annexed to the 
Englith edition of the Principia by Mr. Motte: but the fubject has 
been fince profecuted more largely by Dr. -tewart, Profeffor of Ma- 
thematics in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. His calculations, our 
Readers may recollect, were publithed fome years fince ; and his con- 
clufions differed confiderably from the fentiments which had been 
commonly adopted by aftronomers. ‘The principles, upon which his 
seafoning was founded, were never formally examined, till the inge- 
nious Author of the pamphlet before us, ‘ prompted by curiofity and 
a natural inclination to thefe ftudies, amufed himfelf in the perufal 
of the Dodor’s Traés; and prefuming that his calculations were 
wrong, and his principles very unfatisfactory, thought it incumbent 
wpon him, as a lover of truth and a well-wifher to the f{ciences, to 
lay his objections before the public.? The pamphlet itfelf, by fome 
miftake or other +, efcaped our earlier notice: and it is fufficient to 
fay, on a fubject which is now /ub judice, that the objections here 
urged are very formidable and well deferving the Profeffor’s atten- 
tion. Should his conclufions be ‘ erroneous on his own principles ;” 


. fhould it be £ more than probable that this capital queffion can never 


be fatisfaftorily anfwered by any calculus of this kind ;’ his well-in- 
tended labour muft be mifapplied, and the expe€tations of the pub- 


lic, in the iffue, a ngage -$S. 


Art. 17. Animadverfions on Dr. Stewart's Computation of the Sun’s 
Diftance from the Earth. By John Landen, F.R.S. 4to. 15, 
Nourfe. 1771. 

The defign of this publication is to expofe the fallacy of Dr. Steaws 
art’s calculations. The Doéfor maintains, that he has *‘ afcertained 
the folar force affeting the gravity of the moon to the earth, and 
from that has calculated, very accurately, the mean diftance of the 
fun from the earth.” This Author tells us, that he has examined 
what the Dedfor has done ; and having found, not only his principles 
very exceptionable, but alfo his. calculation egregioufly erroneous ; 
he cannot, as the fubject is of importance, unconcernedly obferve 
error promulgated as truth, but muft, as a friend to fcience, take up 
his pen, and point out the faults he has difcovered. And he ob- 
ferves, that a conclufion different from the Dodor’s may be obtained 
by following his own method, varying the fteps a little, yet takin 
none but fuch as will undoubtedly bring it as near the truth as thofe 
taken by him. We need only obferve, that if the learned Profeffor’s 
conclufions had been more agreeable to obfervations, it would have 
yielded only a prefumptive proof of the accuracy of his computa- 
tion; but as the fun’s diftance, determined by his method of efti- 


Qe 





+ Probably from its not being fo generally advertifed in the Lon- 
don papers, as is ufual with regard to new publications. 
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mating it, differs widely from the refult of the beft obfervations that 

have yet been made, this circumftance alone may perhaps be a fuf- 

ficient reafon for rejecting his theory as falfe. Whoever impartially 

attends to what the Author of this article has done, will find that no 

great precifion can be expected from the Dodor’s method. R-¢. 
PoETICAL. 

Art. 18. poetical Effay on the Providence of God. Part III. By 
the Rev. W. H. Roberts, Fellow of Eton College. 4to. 15. 6d. 
Wilkie. 

Mr. Roberts found this fubjeé&t more capable of poetical embellith- 
ment than the two former parts, and there is more to praife and lefs 
to blame in the prefent than in either of ihe preceding pieces. The 
following defcription of Winter is tolerably animated and piétu- 
ref{que : 

‘a Stern Winter chills the world. From f{now-topt hills, 

Hzmo, and Rhodope, the fharp North blows, 

And drives the naked Thracian to his cave. 

Or from thofe rocks of thick-ribb’d ice, where roams 
The fhivering Savoyard, with intenfer cold 

Sweeps o’er Grenoble’s champain to the ftreams 

Of Ifere and the Khone. Now to his fledge, 

Where Lapland confines on the Chronian main, 

The blighted native yokes his rein deers; they 

O’er many a league of fnow run panting on | 
From Kola to Warfuga. To the wind 

The crackling foreft roars: the /eafle/s elm 

Spreads o’er the frozen ftream her dare broad arms ; 
And that tall oak, which on the mountain’s brow 
Three hundred fummers ftood, beneath whofe thade 
Fathers, and fons had led the ruftic dance, 

Falls ponderous down the riven precipice 

Uptorn 

All thefe poetical effays abound with inaccuracies. In this fhort 

quotation there are three or four exceptionable expreflions. To make 

eee of two of the lines, we muft pronounce the words Savoyard and 
rénoble in a manner different from the common pronunciation. 

The word confines, ufed as a verb, is hardly juftifiable, particularly 

as the fame word is differently pronounced, and has its proper mean- 

ing, from which it ought not to depart. ‘To give both an a¢tive and 

a neutral fignification to verbs is the peft and perplexity of every 

language. ‘The word bare, applied to the elm, whlch had before 

been called /eafle/s, is an utter redundancy. ° 

Art. 19. The Debauchee; a Poem, in fix Cantos. With an 
Elegy on the Death of a Libertine. By Francis Bacon Lee. 4to, 
2s. Cooke. 

Rens language can charatterife this poem fo properly as the Au- 
thor’s : 





‘* In the abfurdeft follies thew your kkill. 
Will you do all thefe things ? J will, I will.” 
Art. 20. The Wedding Day; a Poem. 4to. 28. Flexney. 
A horrible ftory, told, we imagine, by fome callow fchool-boy ; 
who may, perhaps, do better when his wings are fledged. L 
6 Art. 
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Art. 21. The Doctor Difegted ; or, Willy Cadogan in the Kitchen, 
Byalady. 4to. 1s. Davies. 

A burlefque on the famous gout-diflertation; awkward, hobbling, 
and friyolous :—as for example : 

&® £2 © Salt, muftard, and pepper, ay! vinegar too, 

Are quite as unwholefome as pudding, I vow; 
And‘bread,” the main faff of our life, he does call, 
No more nor no lefs—than ** the worft thing of all.” 

Art. 22. Water Pcetry ; a Collection of Verfes written at feve- 
ral public Places; moft of them never before printed. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Pearch. 

Every thing in this colle€tion that has the leaft fhadow of merit 
has been already printed. But the book, as the Guarptan fays, 
may be of ufe with the waters. LL 

DRAMATIC. 

Art. 23, The Magnet ; a mufica] Entertainment. Performed 

at Marybone Gardens. 4to. 1s. Becket. 

A trifle. 

PoLITICAL 
Art. 24. A Letter to the Earl of Bute. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 
1771, 

The commotions, which now agitate the kingdom, are afcribed, 
in this performance, to the unpopular nobleman to whom it is ad- 
drefied ; the miniftry is conceived to be under his influence; and he 
is direétly accufed of having formed the defign of overturning the 
conftitution and the laws. In what manner thefe charges are fup- 

rted, will be differently decided by thofe who ftyle themfelves the 

King’s friends, and thofe who ftand forth as the advocates and 

champions of the people.— But whatever truth or falfehood there may 

be in the allegations of this Writer, we have this reflection left to 
confole us, that when ftatefmen have excited the jealoufy of a na- 


tion, and roufed ‘its attention, they have certainly loft the critical - 


moment for accomplifhing any fcheme they may have formed to the 
prejudice af its rights or liberties, St 
Music. ; 

Art. 25. Lettera del Defonto, ce. A Letter from the late Sig- 
nor Fartini to Signora Maddalena Lombardini (now Signora Sir- 
men) Publifhed as an important Leffon to Performers on the 

Violin. ato. 1s. Bremner. 1771. 

For the appearance of this fhort but excellent leffon, in this coun- 
try, and in our language, the public is indebted to the ingenious 
Author of the Prefent State of Mufic in France and Italy ; who has like- 
wife given the original Italian on the oppofite page of his tranfla- 
tion. It contains feveral fundamental precepts on the articles of 
tone, bowing, fhifting, and fhaking, delivered with fimplicity and 
precifion ; the knowledge and pra¢lice of which are effential to a juft 
and mafterly execution on the violin. Nothing further need be added 
in,recommendation of this little work, when it is confidered as con- 
taining the inftrudtions of {uch a matter as Tartini, to fuch a pupil as 
Signora Sirmen. 

‘ Art. 
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BOTAN ¥. 

Art. 26. Lhe Univerfal Botanif? and Nurferyman, &e. By Ri- 
chard Weiton, Efg. Vol. Il. 8vo. 5s, 3d. Boards. Beli. 
1771. 
ion Review, vol. xliv. p. 130, we gave a brief fketch of the de- 

fien of this valuable fyftem cf botany, &c. to which we now refer 

for a general idea of the undertaking. This fecond volume contains 
the Serbs, flowers, and bulbous roots ; to which are added, 

J. A catalogue of curious ranunculuffes, of the year 1769, de- 
{cribing above 1100 different forts, with their names, colours, man- 
ner of blowing, and prices. 

I!. A priced catalogue of hyaciuths. 

Ill. Ditto of tulips. 

1V. Ditto of the polyanthus—narciffus, crocus, colchicum, iris, 
jonquil, lily, crown imperial, cyclemen, and frittillary tribes. 

V. A catalogue of the principal botanical Authors and their 
works, for above 2000 years, from Theophraftus to the year 1770. 

VI. A tranflation of Adanfon’s curious chronological table of bo- 
tanical Authors; with additions and corrections; by which we may 
fee, at one view, what nations have produced moft botanifts,—the 
Authors who have copied from others,—and thofe who have moft ex- 
tended the fcience, down to 176;. Mr. Welton, in his preface, af- 
dures his Readers, that the 3d and 4th volumes are in the prefs. 


MEDICAL. 

Art. 27. Confiderations on the Means of preventing the Communica- 
tion of Pejvilential Contagion, and of eradicating it in infected Places. 
By William Brownrigg, M.D. F.R.S. gto. 1s. 6d. - Davis. 
877% | 
Thefe Confiderations contain fome very fenfible and ufeful obfer- 

vations on the laws of quarantine, the eftablifhment of bills of 

heaith, the practice of fhutting up infected houfes, and the means 
of preventing all communication between the places vifited by the 
plague, and thofe that are free from the contagion. As thefe are 
points of the higheft confequence to the fecurity and even to the very 
exiltence of mankind, it is with the moft fincere fatisfattion we fee 
them fo ably and amply treated in this truly valuable and important 

publication. D . 

‘Art. 28. 4 Treafure of ea/y Medicines, briefly comprehending ap- 
proved and fpecific Remedies for almoft all Diferders‘of the human Body. 
Extracted trom the mott celebrated Writings both of the Ancients 
and Moderns, and digefted in alphabetical Order. Licenfed and 
recommended by the Royal College of Phyficians. Publifhed ori- 
ginally in Latin, by John Crufo, Pharmacop. To which are now 
added, large Annotations, with a Gloflary and General Index. 
Izmo, 35; bound. Faden, &c. 17712. 

This is a compilation in which we find numberlefs virtues attri- 
buted to remedies which never exifted but in the imaginations of their 
Authors, 3 

The difeafes are ranged alphabetically, as are, likewife, the me- 
dicines, which are all taken from the vegetable kingdom,— The fol- 
lowing may ferve as a fpecimen ; 
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Mors Curanel. 
Cutaneous Disgasés. 

© Lepathum Acutum, SHarPr-Pointeo or Common Docx. A 
ftrong decoction of the root, ufed either as a wafh or fomentation, is 
furprizingly ferviceable. Etmuller. 

Morsus Canis RaBADI. 
BITE OF A MAD Doc. 

© Alyfum Diofeorid, Mapwort or Moonwort or Dioscoripes. 
Ufed any way, it is commended againft the Hydrophoby by Seanertus. 

* Carduus Maria, Lavies Tuistte. Give two drams of the 
feeds pulverized, in wine, and let a fweat be promoted. Lindanus. 

‘ Cepa, an Onion. Ruta, Rue. An onion, mathed together 
with rue, falt, and honey, is very ferviceable. Morrifon. 

© Centaurium minus, Lesser CentTaury. ‘The tops and flowers, 
well-dried and pulverized, or a decoétion of the fame, fpecifically 
cure. Ray. 

* Cynorrhodon, Doc-Rose, ‘The root of this is a certain remedy, 
Baricellus. 

* Pimpinella, Burnet, The herb given any way for fome days 
together, cures. Maroldus. 

* Salvia, Sace. IUcured a certain perfon of fixty, who had been 
bitten by a mad dog in the upper part of the hand, by the follow- 
ing method ; 

‘ Take one handful of red fage ; math it with a little fale and vi- 
nega - the form of a pultice, which is to be applied to the part 

ected. 

* By repeating this twice he got well, without any other remedy. 

—SerPentum. OF SERPENTS. 

© Allium, Garuic. Taken inwardly, or bruifed and applied 
outwardly to the part, it is an experienced remedy for the bite of 
vipers. 

 Feniculum, Fenner. A decoétion of the feeds, drank, cures. 
Morrison. 

* Galega, Goats-Rue. The juice drank, and the herb bruifed 
and applied, is a fure remedy. Jdem. 

‘ Marrbubium, Horenounn. Let the bruifed herb be outwardly 
appeed, and a {poonful or two of the fyrup taken inwardly. Boyle.’ 
7 RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 29. Prepofals for an Application to Parliament for we A in 
the Matter cf Subfcription to the Liturgy and Thirty-nine Articles of 
the eftablifbed Church of England. WHumbly fubmitted to the Con- 
fideration of the learned and confcientious Clergy of the faid 
Church. 4to. 6d. White, &c. 1771. 

_ Ever fince the publication of the free and candid Difquifitions, a 

{pirit hath been {preading among the clergy, in favour of a farther 

reformation in the church of England. This fpirit has been pro- 

moted, from time to time, by a fucceffion of valuable performances, 

and efpecially by the celebrated Author of the Confeflional, and his 

worthy and learned affiftants. At length, fome of the clergy are en- 

tering into an affociation for endeavouring to obtain parliamentary 

relief in the matter of fubfcription. That their numbers were larger; 

and that they had a greater profpect of immediate fuccefs, yn 
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wifhed by every friend to religious liberty. However, we think that 
good effects will arife from keeping the object continually in view ; 
and we hope that the period is not far diftant in which the upright 
and confcientious minifters of the eftablifhed church will be freed 
from the burthen now lying upon them. 


As to the propofals here offered to the public, it is fuficient to fay 


‘of them, that they are drawn up with modefty and judgment, K. 
0 ther 


Art. 30. Thoughts on our Articles of Religion, with refpe t 
Suppofed Utility to the State. gto. 6d. Townthend, &c. 1778. 
The defign of this piece is to promote the fuccefs of the {cheme 
mentioned in the preceding article. As the grand argument for con- 
tinuing religious impofitions has been their imagined ufefulnefs to 
the ftate, that argument is here confidered; and the Author hath 
clearly fhewn that the reafons taken from public utility, to fupport 
the fubfcription to our eftablithed articles of religion, have no rea- 
fonable foundation. This fmall tra& is written with remarkable 
concifenefs, fpirit, and knowledge of the world, and is eviflently 


the fketch of a mafter. es 
Art. 31. Familiar Epifiles to the Rev. Dr. Priefiley. In rch 
itis fhewn, I. That the Charges brought by him againit the Or- 
thodox, are applicable to none but People of the Doétor’s own 
Perfuafion. II. That, notwithftanding his endeavours to deftroy 
the Doétrines of Chrift’s Divinity, and the vicarious Punifhment 
of Sin, the DoStor has eftablifhed both, even to a Demonftration. 
III. That what the Doétor calls Rational Religion, has, according 
to his own Account, been productive of the moft unhappy and ir- 
rational Confequences. IV. That the Doétor’s religious Pamphlets 
are a full and complete Refutation of themfelves., By the Author 
of the Shaver’s Sermon on the Oxford Expulfionf™ 8vo. 1s. 6d, 
Keith, &c. 
Dr. Priettley is here fallen into the hands of a {mart Writer, who, 
having attacked certain of the members of our national church, is 
now difpofed to make trial of his abilities with fome of the Diffen- 
ters. He gives a fufficient view of his defign in the above long title- 
page. The particular performance which gave rife to thefe letters, 
we are told, is a pamphlet, intitled, 4 free Addre/s to Proteftant Dif- 
Jenters on the Subjed of Church Difcipline, with a preliminary Difcourfe 
concerning the Spirit of Chriftianity, and the Corruption of it by falfe No- 
tions of Religion; though there are alfo fome other publications of 
Dr. Prieiticy’s which occafionally engage the Shaver’s notice. He is 
a lively antagonift, who knows how to improve.the conceflions or 
unguarded expreflions of his opponent, and to plead his own caufe 
with a fhew of truth and juftice. But if we farther obferve that he 
is prone to take unfair advantages, to indulge at times: a kind of 
low or flippant humour, and to ufe too freely, for his own credit we 
mean, the weapon of ridicule, we apprehend it will not be thought, 
by unbiaffed judges, upon the whole, any falfe reprefentation. But 
whatever are his excellencies or his faults, we muft confign him to 
the care of Dr. Prieftley (fhould he chufe to enter the lifts upon the 
occafion) who, amidit his feveral produétions, has, no doubt, fome- 
times afforded opportunities for animadverfion, and has likewife in 
fome initances, which this Author takes notice of, to his honour, 


difcovered 
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difcovered a readinefs to correé&t what, upon convificing evidence, 
has appeared to him to have been wrong in his former publications 3 
for a proof of which our Shaver particularly mentions the addisions 
which were made to the dddre/s on the Lord's Supper ; the noticing of 
which, as an indication of the Doétor’s regard to truth, mutt be ac- 


knowledged to be fo far candid and ingenuous in the prefent Writer. Hi. 
ae 


a S ERM ON &. 

I. The Spirit of the Gofpel, neither a Spirit of Superftition nor of En- 
thufiajm—Before the Synod of Aberdeen, April 9, 1771. By George 
Campbell, Principal of the Marifhal College, Aberdeen, and Author 
of the Effay on Miracles. ts. 6d. Cadell, &c. 

Hl. The carelefs Profeffir’s Danger, and the true Believer’s Safety, with 
vefpec? to the unpardonable Sin—-t the Rev. Mr. Maxtield’s Chapel in 
Rope-maker’s Alley, Little Moorfields, July 14, 1771. By Benj. 
Ruffen. Affiftant Preacher to the Rev. Mr. Maxficld. 6d. Keith, &c. 

Lif. Murder lamented and improved—At Kidderminfter, June 2°, 
1771, On Occafion of the Death of Mr. Francis Beit, who was robbed 
and itiurdered by John Child. ‘To which is added, a Narrative, &c. 
By Benj. Fawcet, M.A. 6d. Buckland. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the MontTHLy REVIEWERS, 
GENTLEMEN, 
ie your account of Mr. Addington’s piece on Infant Baptifin, af- 
ter quoting the following among other paflages, ‘* We have not 
met with one text in which Chrift commanded his miniilers to bap- 
tize believers much lefs believers only ;” you add, ** In what parti- 
cular fenfe the Author underflands de/iewers in the above pailage we 
know not.”—But the juftice and propriety of his obfervation does 
not feem to depend upon any particular fenfe of the word Believer. 
The writers on the other fide of the queftion require the Padobap- 
tift to produce an exprefs command totidem verbis for baptizing chil- 
dren; he has in this paflage only returned the challenge concerning 
believers. ‘They afk, where has Chrift {aid to his minilters in fo many 
words, ‘* Baptize children?” This Author repiies, neither has he 
faid, Baptize believers and believers only. And if they aifert that 
Chriit has faid enough to authorize the baptifm of believers, jt is 
proved, in other parts of this treatife, that Chrift has faid enough to 
authorize his minifters to baptize children ; but not a word ta coun- 
tenance them in confining baptifm to believers (whether by fuch be 
meant only thofe who have received the Chriflian faith in oppofition 
to Pagans, Jews, &c. or fuch as have believed to the faving of the 
foul) much lefs has he faid, ‘* Baptize believers again, upon making 
a profeffion of their faith in adult years, who were baptized in their 
infancy.” 
*,.* Stone’s ‘* Difcourfes on fome important Subjests,” will appear 


in our next Month’s Review. As will, alfo, a Letter to the Review- 
ers, relating to Cawthorn’s Poems. 
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ERRATUM in our laft. 
'P.1t7, paragraph 7, line 7, for ‘ Pelagius, who was born in Eug- 
Jand, &c. r. § who was borna Briton.’ Vid. Bede, bei, Eccl. Le a. 
Cc. lO. 

















